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ABSTRACT 

This monograph examines fundamental themes of 
equality and democracy prominent in Australian educational discourse 
and reform efforts during the past century, particularly since World 
War II. The first section argues that these ideals, while 
representing positive and progressive intentions, have not 
contributed to social justice but have led to educational outcomes 
inconsistent with democratic principles. In fact, Australian 
education has generally fostered social control rather than social 
mobility. Subsequent sections attempt to explain the Australian 
public* s persistent acceptance of social and economic inequalities 
despite educational reforms intended to ameliorate these problems. 
The theoretical concepts of ideology, meritocracy, reproduction, and 
hegemony are discussed in relation to established school practices 
contributing to discrimination against minority children. The essay 
concludes by discussing ways to make genuine democracy and equality 
more central in school practices and curricula. Appended are 63 
references. Four supporting readings include: "The School — The 
Institution and Its Controlling Bureaucracy" (B. Bessant), "Letter to 
an Alternative Teacher" (Bill Hannan); "Crisis of Legitimation: 
Schools, Society, and Declining Faith in Education" (Svi Shapiro); 
"Class, Gender and Livelihood? Some Implications for Education" 
(Johanna Wyn and Bruce Wilson). Also included is an annotated 
bibliography of 11 references. (MLH) 
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Series introduction 



One feature of education is the gap that exists between 
academic interests and teacher practice. The theoretical and 
research interests of academics, on the one hand, are not 
readily available to teachers; the practical concerns of 
teachers, on the other hand, may not be taken account of 
by academics. 

It is hoped that this series of monographs will provide 
a link between academic thought and research and the 
practice of teaching. Each volume in the series discusses 
contemporary educational issues and research in a way that 
can inform educational practice. They do not provide a set 
of prescriptive recommendations, but present a discussion 
of theory and r^isearch with the intention of highlighting 
the implications for educational practice in a way that can 
inform teachers. 

The issues discussed in this monograph series include: 
the relationship between the political and economic insti- 
tutions of society and the education system, suggesting 
a link between socio-political conditions and educational 
policies and programs; the experience of teaching, em- 
phasising the importance of the self-concept of teachers in 
their socialisation into a professional role; ethnicity and 
multicultural policy, suggesting that these are best under- 
stood in terms of social class and what this might mean 
for teachers; a view of gender-related inequalities in edu- 
cation that suggests that these are best understood in 
terms of ideology about the family; the impact of new tech- 
nology on society and the implications this may have for 
education; and the possibilities that confront the education 
system and the practising teacher. 

It is hoped that these monographs will clarify some of 
the complex issues confronting educationists and will 
stimulate thought a^ d discussion among teachers that will 
inform their own practice and add to the continuing debate. 

David Dawkins 

Course team chairperson 
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Schooling for social order: 
Democracy, equality and 
social mobility in education 




This monograph examines fundamental themes of equality and democracy IntfOduCtlOn 
that have been prominent in educational discourse and educational reform 
in Australia during the past century and, particularly, since the Second 
World War. I argue in the f oUowing section that these ideals, while they 
represent positive and progressive intentions, have not contributed to 
greater social justice but have led to educational outcomes that in 
important wajrs are inconsistent with underlying principles of democracy 
and equality. Subsequent sections attempt to explain the persistence and 
general acceptance by the Australian public of social and economic inequal- 
ities, despite educational reforms which have been intended to ameliorate 
such inequality. The theoretical conc^ts of ideology, meritocracy, 
reproduction and hegemony are discussed in relaticm to established school 
practices. 1 argue that such practices contribute to institutionalised 
cultural discrimination in schools against children from non-dominant 
groups. This introductory essay concludes with a discussion of ways in 
which genuine democracy and equality might be made more central in 
school practices and curriculum. 



My essential argument in this monograph is that education in Australia 
has generally served purposes of social control. This is not to deny, 
however, that many education reformers have advocated policies which 
they hoped would liberate and enlighten citizens. For the reformers, in 
particular, a number of important ideas have been prominent in the 
rhetoric which has justified the development of mass education in Aus- 
tralia. The purpose of this section is to explore some of the positive and 
negative aspects of several of these central themes: democracyi social 
harmony, equality and social mobility. 

Democracy 

The involvement of Australian colonial governments in education became 
increasingly evident in the second half of the nineteenth century and was 
justified on the grounds that the common good of citizens would be 
advanced by the spread of a common system of elementary education in 
each of the states. Such a claim brought the State into conflict with the 
churches, especially the Catholic Church, which maintained a limited 
number of elementary schools and several exclusive secondary schools 
in order to instruct children in mcmds and religious practice. In the liberal 
democratic vision of late-Victorian Australia, however, only a 'free, com- 
pulsory and secular' system of education, it was argued, could mould 
i^prc^iriate future citizens who would mamfjiiTi democratic ideals (Grundy 
1972). Such an education would take into account fundamental liberal 
concepts of individual rights, social justice and equality of opportunity 
(Bates 1985). Under such a uniform public system, according to the 
rhetoric of the time, schools could erode the divisive barriers of class and 
religious differences by promoting a common code of dtizenshq;) and public 
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standards. The extension of popular, universal education was advocated 
in each of the colonies as an essential prerequisite for the formation of 
a democratic society with an informed and dutiful citizenry (Grundy 1972; 
Butts 1955; Gregory 1973). For if a liberal, unified and progressive society 
were to be built in Australia, according to a Victorian reformer of the 
1860s: 

the State has a duty beyond the mere duty of educating the people so as 
to escape the dock. It is bound to educate them so as to make them fit for 
the ballot box, and the political duties which in after life th^ may be called 
upon to perform. 

(Henry Wrixon, in Victorian Pariimentary Debates, 1869. 

quoted in Gregory 1973, p. 128) 

This statement, typical of many that were made in public debates about 
education in the second half of the nineteenth century and since then, 
contains a number of assumptions about the beneficiaries of schooling. 
Although education was to be extended to dl, the essential targets of 
free, compulsory and secular education were clearly the 'meaner' classes 
who lacked both gentility and, it was felt by the paternal reformers, a 
sense of dvic concern. And while it was assumed that the children, at 
least the males, of the uneducated masses, although 'rough', could be 
picked up and dusted off sufficiently to play a part in a democratic society, 
they were to be educated to accept an extremely narrow conception of 
democracy and the part they would play in it The logic behind education 
for a democratic society was, quite simply, 'If you gave every man the 
vote then you had to educate every man to use it' (Gregory 1973, p. 132). 
The common man was to be educated into a social order in which enlight« 
ened, responsible citizens would partake in the process of democratic elec« 
tions. The notion of democratic participation here, however, was limited 
to that of involvement in the electoral system itself. The populace was 
viewed, then as now, as relatively passive bystanders in the political 
process. Only a relatively few concerned citizens with particular interests 
or political determination might seek intensive involvement in politics 
through political party or interest group membership. The majority would 
vote in elections and then, by and large, withdraw from the political arena 
unto it was time to vote again. 

Another assumption contained in the late ninteenth-century rhetoric 
of educational reform, one that is related to a narrow conception of 
democrapy, is that raw, uneducated working<dass youths were likely to 
drift into a life of idleness and crime without the intervention of a benevo- 
lent state. Again, according to Wrixon: 

with our rising genoration reared imder political institutions such as we enjoy 
we must not be told that we are to educate them merely for the purpose 
of keeping them from crime, when we know that when they grow up th^ 
may have to determine the most vital questions that can affect the welfare 
of their country. 

(Wrixon, quoted in Gregory 1973, p. 128) 

Citizens who were expected to play their part, however prescribed and 
minimal, in the political process, it was argued, must first be educated 
in industrious habits and a shared view of public order. 
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Social harmony 

Schooling, offered to all children on an equal basis, was thought by tum- 
of-tbe<entury reformers to be the most appropriate means by which a 
mml consensus, a shared commitment to the social ordo*, would be estab- 
lisned. By means of education, the criminal and anti-social proclivities 
of the children of the lower' classes would be curbed Schools would induct 
such children into the value system of the prevailing social order and so 
turn out 'intelligent and prosperous citizens rather than beggarly and 
riotous rogues' (quoted in Bessant 1975, p. 84). The status quo would not 
be challenged because children would be educated in conformity and self- 
restraint. The various Educt.tion Acts and regulations of the late 
nineteenth and early twentieth centuries were aimed at producing state 
education systems which would be models of efficiency in creating a 
literate and domesticated public. 

The institutionalisation of children in schools in which there was rigid 
control of pupils, teachers and curriculum, as weU as administration, was 
to ensure that rising generations would be socialised into acceptance of 
the prevailing order. Through increasing r^^tion and supervision during 
the early twentieth century, the transition from youth to adulthood was 
to be managed so as to produce worthy contributors to a social and 
economic order which was not itself to be questioned. As a South Aus- 
tralian school inspector put it in 1928: 

The fact that children of today will be the citizens of tomorrow should ever 
be kept in mind by the teacher. For surely, it is not too much to expect that 
the habits of willing obedience to constituted authority, and of regard for 
therij^ts of others, now bdng formed in our schools, mi^r promote communal 
peace in the future and become, in some measure, the solvent of much of 
the social unrest existing today. 

(quoted in Bessant 1975, p. 88) 

Educators were given a mission of civilising the wayward children *Tom 
the unruly elements of society so that they would not threaten the social 
fabric. Social mores were not seen as being connected with politics or 
ideology but merely self-evident characteristics of a responsible, decent 
citizenry. In fact, strenuous efforts were made to ensure that politics was 
kept out of education. Teachers, in particular, were forbidden to express 
any political views in the classroom, or indeed to discuss in schools any 
matters of controversy. In short, during the first half of the twentieth 
century and beyond, as Bessant (1975) explains: 'It was taken for granted 
by administrators, teachers and all but the most radical politicians that 
the school was a bastion of the status quo. The call for political neutrality 
in the school was in fact an insure] ce against any questicming of the social 
order in the classrooms' (p. 89). Teachers were expected to be obedient, 
unquestioning, moraUy impeccable, utterly 'neutral' public servants who 
conformed to prevailing social values. They were to remain aloof fit>m 
the issues of the day, maintain good discipline, keep exactly to the 
prescribed syUabus and employ the 'appropriate' methods of teaching to 
gain 'good' examination results. Initiative was not required by the teacher 
and could even be a handici^ in the efficient provision of education in 
a hierarchical system. Children, for their part, were to learn basic literacy 




and numeracy, loyalty to country and empire, obedioice to authority, and 
acceptance of the status quo. The last of these was to be all the more effec- 
tively taught to children and their parents if they could believe that the 
prevailing sodal order offered them some possibility of advancement in 
terms of their relative economic position. 

Equality and social mobility 

A tradition in Australian educational reform since before the turn of the 
century has been one of attempting to extend the advantages of education 
to the more disadvantaged members of society. The egalitarian ideal held 
that universal education, the same for all, would provide all children with 
an opportunity of advancing their station in life. The provision of edu- 
cational opportunities for the children of the poor was also seen as some- 
thing of a safety valve which would relieve the social pressun^^ built up 
by class conflict. If it were generally accepted that the ambitious and the 
industrious amongst the lower classes could, because of the upward 
mobility afforded by educational success, grasp a share of the good life, 
then the likelihood of class conflict would be greatly roduced As Ely (1978) 
argues: *The turbulence of the **have-nots" was weakened by limited but 
real opportunities offiered to their natural leaders— the more ambitious 
and able. The price of such opportunity has been their willing acceptance 
of respectable, consensus, conditional 'middlendass' society' (p. 2). In this 
way, whfle one might argue with Ely's notion of 'natural leaders', 'the 
educational facilities offered to the upwardly mobile have generally 
guaranteed their cooperation rather than confrontation with their betters' 
(Ely 1978, p. 2). 

The themes of social control and social mobility, then, are inextricably 
interrelated in the history of mass education in Australia. Social mobility 
was offered within an existing social order which was not itself to be 
examined as part of the educational enterprise. Contradictory intentions, 
which have characterised educational reforms up to the present day, are 
apparent in this limited view of social advancement. Cr the one hand, 
the early reformers held strongly to the aim of assisting, above all, the 
lowliest children. On the other hand, the educaticm ^stem was to entrench 
a social hierarchy which preserved disadvantage and legitimated 
inequality, and which could be climbed by children of the lower classes 
only if they became like their 'betters'. As has been the case many times 
in our history, the problems of the poor were defined as the impetus for 
reform, but the interests that were served by the reforms were these of 
the dominant group in society. 

Although the rhetoric of equality and social opportunity was common 
in the first half of the twentieth century, especially the early decades, 
the principle of general social advancement through education was not 
imiversaUy shared. There were still many who saw little point in chilcren 
being educated above their station. Such education was thought by some 
to be generally futile, and even harmful, particularly for girls of common 
stock (Porter 1986). As one Member of Parliament, Mr P. Madden, put it: 

I think it is a mistake to teach people more than is required for their station. 
Indeed it is a cruelty. Take, for instance, the girl whose place is that of a 
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dairymaid Is it not and to teach her accomplishments which make her above 
her station? 

Dr Maloney. -Why? 

Mr P. Madden. Because she will leave her dairy, come to town, fail to get 
employment, and perhaps go on to the streets. 

(quoted in Bessant 1975, p. 99) 

Such attitudes impeded the growth of public secondary education until 
after the Second World War. Primary education, however, was another 
matter. There were few objections to basic instruction for the masses. 
A few years of schooling would help to create a literate and numerate 
workforce and to strengthen the moral order of society. 

The notion of education for social advancement, while prominent in the 
thinking and rhetoric of the reformers, was not widely accepted by the 
general public until after the Second World War. Before that time, the 
division between education and work was rather blurred for most children, 
as few saw any direct connection between their school performance and 
their chances of getting a good job. Jobs were gained through family and 
social contacts, or by being in the right place at the ri^t time, rather 
than by the recommendation of a school report Moreover, many workings 
class children moved freely between school and work, either paid or as 
part of a family unit, during their school careers. This was especially the 
case in the opening decades of the century, as it was not until between 
1910 and 1920 that the notion of compulsory, in 'free, compulsory and 
secular', was extended in the various states to mean that attendance was 
required on every school day. Before that, chiklren were expected to attend 
school for about two-thirds of the days on which it was open. A child's 
examination results were then often as much influenc(Ki by the number 
of days she or he attended school as by her or his ability. Social and 
economic opportunities, despite the rhetoric of reformers, had more to 
do with family status and connections than academic ability. In any case, 
as I shall argue in the following sections, the notion of 'academic' ability 
was also skewed to favour the already socially and economically 
advantaged. 

It was not until the post-war years, when some secondary education 
increasingly became the norm for most children, that the notion of social 
advancement through education became widely accepted at all social 
levels. Hence more and more children stayed longer and bnger at school 
as educational qualifications became devalued over time. This has meant 
that the concept of equality of opportunity was always flawed, because 
many families who x^eeded to supplement family income were hard pressed 
to allow children who could get any jobs at all to stay on at school after 
the minimum leaving age in order to accumulate the qualifications that 
might enable them to gain better jobs. Nevertheless, it was during this 
era that the idea of education as a social leveller became widespread as 
many parents wished their children to take advantage of educational 
opportunities that had not been available to themselves. Through edu- 
cation, it was thought, children of all ranks could compete for economic 
success. 
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So far I have briefly examined the emergence of certain themes in the 
history of education in Australia. These themes— democracy, social 
control, social mobility and equality— I argued, are connected to the 
prevailing notion that education and schools are themselves politically 
neutral It is important to be clear about what I mean by 'political' in 
this context. Schools were traditionally seen as being politicaTy neutral 
not only in the sense that politics, i.e. party politics and issues of con- 
troversy, were to be kept out of the classroom, but also in the sense that 
schools, teachers and curricula were believed to serve no vested interests. 
Public education was regarded as a public service which was offered for 
the benefit of all citizens and for the good of sod^^y as a whole. This view 
of education as a public good, of which ail could eqaally avail themselves, 
was reinforced in the legitimating academic discourse of social science 
and educational administration which was dominated by structural func- 
tionalism and concerns about technical efficiency. The aims of. mass 
schooling, to fit children for economic production and to maintain the 
moral order, were not be be questioned. Educational improvement, there- 
fore, referred to ways of doing this more effectively. Educational resources 
were the physical artefacts (personnel, buildings, timetables, equipment, 
space) that could be deployed in the attempt to 'educate' more effectively. 
For if the goals as well as the practices of education could be regarded 
as Intimate and non-problematic, then education and educational admin- 
istration could be regarded as a scientific, objective enterprise (Angus 
1986a). 

The very notion of 'education' that is used here is itself both an histori- 
cal and a political construct. Despite the recurring theme in liberal rhetoric 
that politics should be kept out of education (and vice versa), education 
is inherently political because, as Hall (1977) explains, 'education exists 
in the most complex and intimate relationship to other processes in 
society, and ... it can never be isolated from those forces' (p. 5). As I have 
argued, mass schooling in Australia has traditionally been regarded as 
a means to fit people for their various functions in the stable economic 
and social order. Such 'education', as Lundgren (1983) points out, does 
over time 'establish a certain pattern of thought about what education 
should be--which later assumes a more significant role as it becomes a 
tradition and as the state comes to play an increasingly active part in 
the provision of schooling' (p. 144). This means that in a society that is 
socially and economically differentiated like Australia's: 

the content of education invcdved a choice of values, knowledge and skills. 
There was no given body of knowledge and values to be transmitted: a choice 
had to be made and was made, and it was one which reflected the positio/is 
of power held by various groups in the society. Compulsory education meant 
not only subordination as regards the common values and knowledge of 
society, but also subordination to the values and knowledge of the dominating 
social strata. 

(Lundgren 1983, p. 145) 



Once this fact that education invcdves choices between co:ipeting values, 
competing interests and. indeed, competing cultures is recc^;nised, we are 
in a position to appreciate Lundgren's essential point that 

the content, and the prerequisites, which come to direct the actual processes 
of education and sodalizati(»i are determined by the power held by various 
social strata and sodal classes vis^-vis education. The choice of an equal 
education for all also means a choice of a given int^erpretation of society and 
culture. 

(Lundgren 1983, p 149) 

What this means is that education is inescapably idedogicaL That is, edu- 
cation as a part of life in a society contributes to our beliefs and dreams 
of what is 'true, desirable and possible' (Berlak & Berlak 1983, p. 271), 
both for ourselves and for society. Ideology in this sense refers to 'the 
relatively formal and articulate system of meanings, values and beliefs 
that legitimate and justify culture as it is' (Berlak & Berlak 1983, p. 271). 
The link between prevailing views of education, meritocracy and ideology 
is clearly articulated by Berlak and Berlak: 

Ideologies . . . portray existing sodal arrangements as given, as beyond 
human controlt and as benefiting everyone by casting the interests of 
dominant groups as congruent with the public interest . . . The meritocratic 
ideology presents particular forms of work and human preoccupations as 
more valuable and deserving of greater status and economic reward, and 
the existing hierarchical sodal arrangements and enormous discrepandes 
in wealth and power as normal, legitimate and fair. 

(Berlak & Berlak 1983. p. 271) 

Within this view, education is seen essentially as a mechanical accumu- 
lation of marks and certificates that may lead to positions in the hier- 
archy. In individual competition with their peers, children pursue academic 
achievement and personal gain. 



By the 1950s the major themes outlined in the previous sections had Equality and 
become entrenched in the educational discourse which Intimated public mCritOCIBCy 
education. Education was generally regarded as a means to promote 
democracy, social harmony, social mobility and equality. Public confidence 
in and support for education grew to the point that 

The mid-1960s represented the hi^ point of faith in education and the expec- 
tations of that period now seem hc^ieiessly unreal, even ludicrous. Education 
was expected to establish an equal society, maintain economic growth and 
promote national prosperity, while at the same time providing everyone with 
hi^er incomes, interesting jobs and a pleasant middle-class life. 

(Bennett 1982. p 165) 

The language of such educational discourse reflects a somewhat limited 
world-view which regarded individual achievement within the prevailing 
educational and social order as a measure of individual worth. This view 
was the cornerstone of the doctrine of equality of opportunity upon which 
the entire edifice of meritocracy rested. 
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It is important to recognise that behind the principle of meritocracy, 
a principle which is still prominent in the prevailing liberal assumptions 
about schooling, lies a positive and humane hope that education may serve 
as a equalising force in society. Although education, in this perspective, 
is a competitive, individualistic process, children of talent from all social 
backgrounds, no matter how deprived, are given the same opportunity 
to succeed. Thus, it is claimed, education may play a part in breaking 
down inherited privilege and entrenched patterns in the distribution of 
power and wealth in society. 

The point is that, despite the positive intentions of supporters of 
equality of opportunity, the overwhelming evidence is that at the societal 
level, at the level of general tendercies in overall outcomes, educational 
success is closely associated with family wealth and advantage (Coleman 
et al. 1966; Jencks 1972). This is not to deny of course that many 
individuals, children of poor families, migrants, girls, have managed 
against the odds, as it were, to achieve both successful school careers and 
then commercial or professional careers. Such individual exceptions to 
the general tendency are important in at least two ways. Firstly, they 
illustrate that there is a complex relationship between negative and 
positive outcomes of traditional, liberal schooling. Some children may, 
for one reason or another, benefit from an overall system which is gener- 
ally inadequate. But even such individual 'successes' do nothing to 
ameliorate the inequalities that are sustained within the social hierarchy 
which is not challenged by minor alterations of individual places within 
it Secondly, and related to the first point, examples of individual mobility 
legitimate both traditional school practices and the social order. That is, 
under the guise of equality of opp(»-tunity, education contributes to a form 
of social control which preserves social and economic inequality. 

There is yet another level at which the policy of equality of opportu- 
nity is functional in maintaining the social and economic order. Economic 
effidenpy can be best served by a meritocracy in which children of ability 
from aU social classes can compete on their merits so that the very ablest 
from society as a whole can reach the 'top*. The essence of meritocracy 
was that 

Schools were to be reformed in such a way that they could serve as instru- 
ments for evening up 'educational opportunities', redistributing them more 
effectively and fairly. Both words are important. 'Fairly' meant that schools 
should provide the means whereby a measure of redistribution of educational 
chances among social classes could be affected. 'Effectively* meant that this 
redistribution would enable the recruitment of able students from the existing 
'pool of talent'. 

(Hall 1977, p. 32) 

Meritocratic ideology has been increasingly attacked by a number of 
critics during the past decade (e.g. Apple 1982; Bourdieu 1977; Spring 
1980). These critics argue that, contrary to the prevailing liberal view, 
life chances are not so much promoted by schools as restricted by them. 
Schools are not regarded as neutral arenas in which all children start out 
with equal chances in the competition for the technical knowledge and 
credentials that may lead to social advancement and future income. 
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In ste ad , rather than hdding out equal opportunities for individual 
mobility as promiaed by liberal theoriata, acboolfl are thmgfat tn miHtififim 
and reproduce both a system of structured inequality ovei time and also 
a dominant ideology which offers those dispossessed of political and 
economic powor nothing more than an assurance that the compi^tition 
is *fair*. 

The above assertions should not be accepted uncriticaQy. We must be 
prepared to critkaOy examine the intentions of traditional liber al schooling 
against educational outcomes. Under such critical scrutiny both n^^ve 
and positive elements of f (mneriy taken-for-granted features of education 
may become apparent. And, as Hall perc^tively points out, 

the relationship between the negative and the positive— the latent and 
manifest— results of srhooling may not be random; there may be coimec- 
tions between them. Some groups may be co9tained, constrained, forced, 
won, or 'socialized' into a 'subordinate' position in society because some 
others are pushed, won or 'socialized' into 'dominant' positions. 

(HaU 1977, p. 10) 

Moreover, any attempt to understand, much less reform, the education 
system in a complex industrial society must search for the connections 
between schooling and other aspects of society, such as the economic 
system, the job market, the organisation of work, the distribution of 
power, the distribution of high-status knowledge (Angus 1986b). By under- 
standing the essential unity of educational processes and social processes 
we can begin to i^^yredate the powerful part pkyed by schools in the main- 
tenance and transmission of educational and social inequalities. Such is 
the starting point for theories of reproduction and hegemony which 
attempt to explain education's contribution to the reproduction of the 
social hierarchy. 



Radical educational theorists (Apple 1982; Giroux 1983; Spring 1980; ReproduCtlOn 
Young 1971) attempt to look beneath the superficial facade of 'agreed 2|f|(J 
truths' and taken-for-granted assumptions about educational 'reality*, hpapmnnv 
Indeed, it is the very taken-for-grantedness of structures and processes ^ ^ 
in education that radical critics of the traditional liberal position con- 
cerning the relationship between schools and society have attempted to 
undermine and expose as a force which carries capitalist ideology and 
which subtly promotes social and economic reproduction. As Giroux writes 
of the work of these critics in recent years: 

radical educators presented a serious challenge to the discourse and logic 
of liberal views of schooling. But they did more than that. They also tried 
to fashion a new discourse and set of understandings around the reproduc- 
tion thesis. Schools were stripped of their political innocence and connected 
to the social and cultural matrix of capitalist rationality. 

(Giroux 1983, p. 258) 

The reproduction thesis has two main variants. Firstly, schools were 
argued to contribute to economic reproduction in that they provided 
different educational experiences for children depending upon their class 
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and social group. Because children acquire in school different attitudes, 
laiovHedge and skills that are needed fcx- their respective pla^ 
fied labour force, the femes of production are reproduced through the 
legitimation of the divisions of labour and divisions of knowledge (Bowles 
& Gintis 1976; Braverman 1974). The correspondence principle of Bowles 
& Gintis (1976), for instance, stresses the structural correspondence 
between schooling and economic production. As they explain: 

The edocational system h^» integrate youth into the eccmomic system, we 
bdieve, tbrou^ a structural oocrespondenoe between its social relatkms and 
;ho0e of producticHi. The structure of social rdations in education not only 
inures the student to the discipline of the work place, but develops the type 
of personal demeanor, modes of selfpresentation, sdf-image, and sodal-class 
identifications which are crucial ingredients of job adequacy. Specifically, 
the social relationships in education . . . replicate the hierarchical division 
of labor. 



Students therefore emerge from schools with different attitudes and skills, 
already allocated, by and large, to their *prope;*' places in a hierarchical 
society and workforce. And, more importantly, because the maintenance 
of structural inequality over time demands that differential class rela- 
tions within the workplace be accepted as normal and natural, the alloca- 
tion process takes place primarily in schools, which legitimate economic 
and social stratification. 

Secondly, schools are regarded as being reproductive, also, in a cultural 
sense through the reinforcement in schools of predominant ideology and 
culture so that they are taken for granted as legitimate (Bourdieu 1977; 
Bourdieu & Passeron 1977; Giroux 1981). That is, sodal reproduction 
occurs through a form of cultural reproduction as the privileged positI-i^'r^ 
of economically dominant families is transmitted by means of the academic 
success of their children whose 'cultural capital' equips them to take 
advantage of the 'equal' educational opportunities that are afforded by 
schooling. 

Most importandy, reproduction theorists argue that the liberal edu- 
cational system legitimates and reproduces capitalist rationality through 
'the control of meaning, through the manipulation of the very categories 
and modes of thinking we commonsensically use' (Samp 1984, p. 2). As 
Giroux argues: 

rqntxluctive rationality . . . focusses its attention upon macro-structural rela- 
tionships and how these relations in the form of structural determinations 
shape, as well as limit, the actions of human beings. Unlike traditiomJ func- 
tionalist accounts, which are also concerned with the we^s institutions shape 
society, reproductive positions reject consensus as the normative e^ue of a 
sodal system; instead, they focus on the way in which dominant classes are 
able to reproduce existing power relations in an unjust and unequal society. 



Both economic reproduction and cultural reproduction perpetuate 
inequality under the semblance of fairness and equal opportunity as 
schools are regarded as merely neutral transmitters of 'the benefits of 
a valued culture' (Giroux 1983, p. 267). Therefore: 



(Bowles & Gintis 1976, p. 131) 



(Giroux 1981, p. 13) 




Aooofding wo Booidiea, it is fvedaely the rdat^ 

83r8tem that 'eoaUes it to serve external dwruuids under the guise of indepen- 
dence and neutralit:; , Le., lo conceal the social functions it performs and so 
to perform thsm more effectively*. 

(Giroux 1983. pp.267>8). 

The supposed 'objectivity* and 'neutrality' of generally accepted edu- 
cational practices is regarded by radical educators as being completely 
mythical (Papagiannis et aL 1982). Thus, althou^ there are important 
differences in specific approaches, schods are criticised as <me of society's 
most important cultural apparatuses which work to mamt^iiT the status 
quo and to restrict the development of woridng-dass consciousness. 
Similar arguments can be used to explain in part the ways in which prac- 
tices of schooling contribute to the mftintyn^n fy of unequal gender (Porter 
1986) and ethnic (Rizvi 1986a) relationships in Australian society. 

The idedogy which is argued by r^iroduction thflorbrtji to lw» |pgitiiT?<it4Hl 
in schools and which supports the status quo, meritocracy and capitalist 
rationality, does not fuDy ea^lain why it is that non*doniinant groups will- 
ingly lend their support to an educational and economic system which 
leaves them in disadvantaged positions. For if a dominant if^.eology were 
simply imposed upon an unwilling populace by coerdon, manipulation, 
indoctrination, or even by the subtle means of economic and cultural 
reproduction, sodety would, Williams argues, 'be very much easier to 
move and change than in practice it has ever been or is' (Williams 1976, 
p. 205). To explain such limited social and political change, and the accep- 
tance of education which actuaUy reinforces the status quo, the notion 
of 'hegemony' (Gramsd 1971) is important. This difficult concept, which 
is 'far more powerful and subtle' (Berlak & Berlak 1983, p. 27 1) than that 
of idedogy, is summarised by Williams: 

[H^mony] is a whole body of practices and expectations; our assignments 
of energy, our ordinary understandings of the nature of man and of his worid 
It is a set of meanings and values which as they are experienced as prac- 
tices, appear as reciprocally confirming. It thuu constitutes a sense of reality 
for most people in the society, a sense of absdute because {it is] experienced 
reality, beyond which it is very difficdt for most members of the society 
to move, in most areas of their lives. 

(Williams 1976, p. 205) 

Cultural hegemony, or ideological dominance, then, implies more than 
simply the imposition on subordinate classes or groups of a ruling class 
idedogy, one that simply asserts the values and beliefs of the ruling class. 
To maintain its dominance the hegemony must incorporate, at least to 
some extent, alternative values, interests and perceptions of the world. 
In this way: 'By ensming that the dominant culture reflects not only the 
meanings and practices of the dominant dass but also of other groups 
or dasses, hegemony ensures ... the effective legitimation of the dass 
structure and the consequent rdations of domination and subordination' 
(Shapiro 1984b, p. 28). 

In rdation to education, the belief that their children may climb the 
social and economic ladder if they 'do wdl' at schod, or that th^ will 
at least be employable if they follow the curriculum and become compe- 
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as a noitral activity. Thus, the public accepts, by and large, both the par- 
ticular forms and structures of 'what counts' as schooling, and also the 
'educational* mechanisms by which pupils are stratified according to a 
hierarchy of status and knoidedge. Teachers and a dmini strators are, of 
course, 'deeply implicated in the processes of identifying and using tech- 
nocratic procedures for processing students' (Smith 1985, p. 22). But I 
now want to argue that, even within the technocratic meritocratic view 
of education, the criteria by which educational success or failure is meas- 
ured are unfair to many, indeed most, pupils. 
As Smith explains: 

Individuals deaify differ and iK> one miggests that every student is the 'sazne 
The acceptance of differences however does not imi^y inequalities. The latter 
arise when differences are ranked aa 'better', 'hi^er' or 'superior*. The edu- 
cational criterioo . . . for identifying differences and rectifying them is testing, 
which itself is a competition for grades. 'Talent' or 'merit' taken as a whole 
range of human potentialities, has been reduced to a specific set of skills 
centered on classroom models of learning and a narrow conception of logic 
. . . Perfminance is set against quality and competence in a hierarchical scale 
. . . and becomes a criterion for all manner of entry points into facilities, 
courses, schools and jobs. 

(Smith 1985, pp. 19-20) 

This reduction of 'a whole range of human potentialities' to 'a specific 
set of skills' illustrates the hegemonic nature of curriculum. It represents 
the dual processes of 'selection' and 'incorporation' on which hegemony 
rests. What is chosen for emphasis in schools is but a narrow selection 
'from the whole possible area of past and present meanings and practices' 
(Shapiro 1984c p. 369)— all else is neglected or excluded. And this narrow 
range of special meanings and practices is incorporated into the dominant 
culture by being 'reinterpreted, diluted, or put into focus which supports, 
or at least does not contradict, other elements of the dominant culture' 
(Shapiro 1984c, 369). This means, however, that when it comes to 
schooling, 'individuals are measured by attributes that are beyond 
personal and group control' (Smith 1985. p. 22). But, more importantly, 
the meritocratic influence encourages and reproduces a competitive, 
individualist society and does violence to alternative cultures and cultural 
groups. As Wood (1984) points out, theories of reproduction 

illuminate the ways in which schooling elevates particular cultural forms 
at the expense of others . . . While the school claims to be merely presenting 
a previously agreed upon and generally resolved cultural heritage, it is, in 
fact, doing cultural vidence to the diverse traditions children bring to schod 
... the notion of cultural capital, those meanings, symbols and objects that 
legitimate particular forms of social action (or inaction), emerges from this 
work, helping us understand the role schools play as a cultural moderator. 
Moderating the strugg^ between oppressed and dominant cultures, schools 
lead students to see the dominant culture as the noerm and any of their own 
lived cultures that vary from that norm as deviant. Thus, they reject the 
veo^ heritage th^ know and take a second-class position in a culture imposed 

upon them. 

(Wood 1984, p. 225) 

As the reproduction critique explains, such cultural violence is subtle, 
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not aggressive and blatant; it operates throa^^ taken-f or|pranted assump- 
tions about education, culture, and background differences. It does not 
forcibly or coerdvely reproduce inequalities but does its work in such a 
way as to exclude the creation of conditions that might lead to social 
change. 



Bourdieu (1977) maintains that cultural discrimination occurs in schools 
because the hegemonic culture is treated as the Intimate culture and 
all children are treated as if th^r had equal access to it. This is despite 
the fact that children from different backgrounds bring different 
experiences, attitudes and values to schocd. These form different 'cultural 
perspectives which extend well beyond the schod, to the very cm of dafly 
experience' (Camotm et aL 1983, p. 4). The essense of the hidden curric 
ulum, the transmissicm in schools of particular norms and values that 
equip children to accept their places in the social world b^ond school, 
is that the dignity of most pupils, particularly woridng-dass pupik, is 
damaged at school &s their own culture is devalued in comparison with 
the h^emonic cultiiure. For many working-class pupils, for instance, it 
is boredom and the ability to tolerate boredom that are taught as the 
hidden curriculum. This response to education is based on both the per- 
spectives which working^Iass children bring to school and also the alie- 
nation which many experience within the prevailing, but unfamiliar, 
culture of the school The hidden curriculum, therefore, links structures 
of schooling to structures of society since schools hdp to niaintain existing 
social relations while limiting challenges to the dominant order from those 
who are most disadvantaged by it. 

That is, by mediating linkages between the individual and society, the 
hidden curnculimi teaches pupib the 'rules' of the social order and to 
accept the system of status and hierarchy which largely determines their 
own level of participation in social affairs. Pupils learn to accept their 
lot, to accept the unequal distribution of power and wealth. In this process 
what HaU (1977) calls 'cultural preferendng', the complement of what I 
have called 'cultural discrimination', constantly occurs. Through such 
preferendng/discriminating the hidden curriculum prepares pupils for the 
material world, makes them more 'reaUstic' in their economic expecta- 
tions, and introduces them to the 'realities' of a world in which power 
is unequally distributed: 

There is a process of cultural preferendng constantly at woric. Cultures are 
organized in a relationship of dominance and subordination. The fact that 
schools 'prefer' and work best against the badcground of middleidass cultures 
has something to do with the fact that, outside the school, these are the 
dominant cultures— the ones in which the knowledge and know-how (the 
'cultural capital' in Bourdieu's phrase) of sodcty is transmitted, the values 
which are rewarded, which hold society together . . . The processes by which 
schools, and other institutions, prescribe the powerfulness of the preferred 
culture, are the same processes which tend to reproduce the subordinate 
cultures in their subordinate positions. 



Cultural 
discrimi- 
nation in the 
classroom 



(HpU 1977, p. 45) 





According to Camapopd;aL, There are four eJe 

terms, which are comiDonly reflected in what working class students say 
about school and actuaBy do* (1983, p. 5; see also Dwyer et aL 1984). These 
elements— solidarity, lived knowledge, informality and labour power- 
are important components of woridng^lass cultur\ but have little place 
in contemporary schooling. 

Solidarity and mutual support, they argue, contribute to 'a sense of 
neighbourhood, still a distinctive aspect of working-dass areas, wilh the 
emphasis on local identity, familiarity and mutual acceptance' (Cameron 
et aL 1983, p. 5). That is, working-class people have never fully accepted 
the competitive individualism of a liberal phflosophy of society and edu- 
cation. Moreover, Cameron et aL suggeci; that structures of inequality 
in Australian society have contributed to the imp<»tance in working-dass 
culture of lived knowledge. 

Lived knowledge, unlike the abstract versions preferred within the 
dominant culture, is knowledge in which there is no gap between theory 
and practice. Therefore, Cameron et aL argue: 

The irrelevance of many school subjects to working class students can be 
linked to an attitude of disregard for ideas which £re seen to exist for their 
own sake, in contrast to the capadty of woikers and their children to devdc^ 
sophisticated problem-solving techniques and theories that can be validated 
in the context of direct personal experience. 

(Cameron et aL 1983, p. 5; see also Commission of Inquiry into Poverty 1975) 

Informality is regarded by Cameron et aL as an important aspect of 
working-dass social identity in public aa well as in private life. Hence, 
with a healthy suspidon of formal structures and bureaucracies, workers 
and pupils attempt to establish open, informal relationships in the work- 
place and the schooL The resistance of authority figures such as teachers 
to such informality often leads working^lass pupils to use informal means 
to undermine the established authority and exert their own control over 
schooling (Angus forthcoming; Willis 1977). 

FinaUy, labour power, the market value of their wage labour, strongly 
influences the perceptions of working-dass youth of adulthood. Work, 
almost any work, Cameron et aL (1983) explain, is seen by such children 
as more libco'ating and rewarding than schook 'Work ... for them is most 
important for its intrinsic satisfaction, as a source of income, and as a 
measure of personal independence . , . (Therefore] it is not surprising that 
many working class youth see little rdevance in the activities in schools, 
given the attractions of getting a job' (Cameron et aL 1983, p. 6). The irony 
here is that in preferring such a job, often unskilled factory work for early 
school-leavera (if any job at all), working-dass children willingly entrench 
their position at the bottom end of the sodal hierarchy (Willis 1977). In 
this way they contribute by 'choice*, as it were, to the reproduction of 
the unequal rdations of sodety. 

These four attributes of working-dass culture are rardy considered 
important by schools or individual teachers. Yet this is not because schools 
or teachers deliberatdy set out to disadvantage working-dass pupils. 
Indeed, as I have been at pains to point out, the very opposite has been 




the case. A priiicq>al theme in the bistary of educaticaal reforms in Aus- 
tralia and elsevrhere has been the attempt to amelior^^-e social disadvan* 
tage. The evidence is dear, moreover, that most teachers enter teaching 
because they are craceraed about children and their general welfare (e.g. 
Nias 1966). Nevertheless, scholars such as Bernstein (1977) have demon- 
strated that the patterns of language and communication that are t3^i- 
caUy enq>lciyed in classrooms, and the cn-ganisation of curriculum and 
pedagogy, are structured according to 'codes' that are located in ruling- 
dass culture and discourse. Moreover, as Bourdieu & Passenm ( 1977) dso 
have shown, educational relationships actually reinforce the unequal dis- 
tribution of the cultural advantages, interpreted by schools as sodal and 
intdlectual competencies, that are associated with economically dominant 
groups (Clans 1981). Such cultural discrimination remains lai;gdy unrecog- 
nised by teacher 3, pupils and parents as schools are generaUy taken for 
granted as neuiral, caring institutions. 

Claus (1981) points out that many students find that schools have little 
to offer them: 

a student's belief system and cultural attributes are significant factors in 
determining educational inequality. If a student has little reason to believe 
that learning, as defined by schools, is related to the rewards sodety has 
to offer, and if a student's cdtural predispodtions are at odds with the main- 
stream culture of the school, then that student will find it iOogicd to engage 
in f ormd learning. 

(Qaus 1981, p. 157) 

Many working-dass students, then, have what seem to them to be good 
reasons for leaving school at an early age despite the wishes of their 
parents, who retain faith in the ability of a 'good' education to improve 
their children's rdative social and economic position. This point is graphi- 
cally made by Connell et aL (1982), whose work illustrates the compati- 
bility of home and school for children of ruling-dass families compared 
with the dissonance experienced by children from working-dass back- 
grounds. Those students who most clearly perceive this dissonance are 
the ones who are most likdy to withdraw from schook 

A child must believe there is some purpose for himself in learning what is 
presented him in schod or he wiD ix>t karo it ... 80 long as the society fl|}pears 
stratified on a largdy ascriptive basis . . . the students who think they are 
bound to lose will not embrace its representatives in the public schools. 

(M. Mete, Classrooms ands Corridors, pp. 243, 254, 
quoted in Claus 1981, >157) 

In this way students from various sodal groups adjust to the 'ceiling on 
opportunity' which is 'adapted to and reinforced* (Claus 1981, p. 159). 
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leacherS and The complicity, at least passivdy, of teachars in the cultural violence that 
schools ^ ^ many chfldren in schools needs to be explained. This is partic- 

ularly the case since most teachers regard themselves as members of a 
'helping' profession. And, as I have argued, a traditional theme in public 
education in Australia is that education should particularly help the most 
disadvantaged Cameron et aL address this paradox in relation to working- 
class pupils: 

There are a wide range of idedogical and structural constraints which make 
it very difficult for teachers to value and take seriously the interests, 
experiences and cultural perspectives of working class people. Not least 
important in this regard is the process of ideological ffltering which all 
teachers have endured in their own schooling, which presents a particular 
pmpective on working class pec^le. 

(Cameron et aL 1983« p,6) 

Of these 'ideolo^cal and structural constraints* on teachers and adminis- 
trators in schools perhaps the most important is the teachers' own con- 
ceptions of what their 'role' should be. 

Teacher role 

By 'role' I do not mean to use the term as it has been understood in tra- 
ditional administrative and C/rganisational theory, in which organisations 
are seen not as consisting oJ persons of creativity and originality but as 
conglomerations of carefully prescribed and delineated role positions (e.g. 
Barnard 1938; Simon 1945). As Denhardt summarises this widely-held 
but generally unhelpful perspective: 

the member is only a part of the organization to the extent that he fulfills 
certain tasks which contribute to the rationality of the system as a whole. 
The individual is not permittod to design his own activity space, but is instead 
presented with a highly structured role— one integrated into a larger scheme 
of rationality 

(Denhardt 1977. pp. 267-8) 

The persistence and insidiousness of this pervasive, disabling and 
demeaning conception of the 'role' of teachers and administrators is 
thoroughly examined and critiqued by Rizvi (1986b). The point I want 
to make here is that the widely accepted notion of the appropriate 'teacher 
role', although legitimated in the educational administration and teacher 
education literature as part of organisational rationality, is an histori- 
caDy and culturally produced concept. It is a concept, moreover, that fits 
neatly into the structural-functionalist view of society and educatk>n that 
I have critiqued elsewhere (Angus 1986a). 

The notion of role that I wish to deal with here is that of 'what it means 
to be a teacher'. A set of understandings and expectations about teachers 
has become largely institutionalised and 'taken for granted' since the emer- 
gence of mass education in the last decades of the nineteenth century. 
The notion of 'teacher role' relies heavily on the false view that education 
is politically neutral and that teachers arc first and foremost public 
servants who, in doing their jobs efficiently and effectively, contribute 
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to the 'common good*. Within this conception, individual teachers play 
their part in the education system—each playing the teacher rde for a 
group of students untQ they hand them on to the next teacher at the end 
of the lesson or the year. 

Teachers typicaUy enter classrooms with fairiy clear ideas of what edu- 
cation is about and how the wider society, pupils, other teachers, prin- 
dpab and training institutions expect them to teach. Amongst this set 
of understandings the work of the teacher is seen as being essentiaDy tech- 
nical and concerned espedaUy with the task of overcoming indiscipline 
and ignorance in pupils (Dale 1977). The broad aims of education, the body 
of knowledge to be taught, the means by which such knowledge is taught, 
are all generally decided elsewhere in the system and the task of the 
teacher is to 'teach'— to use appropriate means to reach the prescribed 
ends. As Giroux e:q>lains: 

The rationality that dominates traditional views of schooling and curricu- 
lum is rooted in the the narrow concerns for effectiveness, behavioral objec- 
tives, and principles of learning that treat knowledge as something to be 
consumed and schoob merely as inntructional sites designed to pass onto 
students a 'common * culture and set of skills that will enable them to operate 
effectivdy in the wider society. Steeped in the logic of technical rationality, 
the problematic of traditional curriculum theory and schooling centers on 
questions about the most thorough or most efficient way to learn specific 
kinds of knowledge, to create moral consensus, and to provide modes of 
schooling that reproduce the »*^'»*^<>g society. For instance, traditional edu- 
cators may ask how the school should seek to attain a certain predefined 
goal but they rar^ ask i&Ay such a goal niigfat be benefidal to some socioeco- 
nomic groups and not to others, or why schools, as they are presently 
organized, tend to block the possibility that specific classes will attain a 
measure of economic and political autonomy. 

(Giroux 1984. n.36) 

What is generally regarded as tearhing and learning in schools comes down 
to a narrow range of activities which, guided by positivistic thinking that 
separates means from ends and facts from values, merely pass on to 
students 'agreed truths' and 'bodies of knowledge' which authorities and 
experts over the years have deemed to be that which pupils should 'know'. 
Knowledge in this context is regarded as unproblematic, it 'is reified, and 
human agency is removed from considerations of how one "knows" ' (Wood 
1984, p. 225). Administrators, teachers and pupils are all expected to 
conform to certain established traditions and rituals in schools which, 
even in the pretend-school games of very yoimg children, contain models 
of teacher and pupQ rdes, authority relations and teaching practice. In 
their concern to be 'good' teachers and administrators, and in the face 
of a range of problems in day-to^ay schooling (including problems of dis- 
cipline and control marking, the allocation of time and space, diverse abil- 
ities and attitudes of class members, pressure from administrators and 
parents) teachers and administrators 'do their jobs' in ways which largely 
ignore the social and cultural aspects of education in favour of 'practical' 
concerns. Through an accumulation of craft knowledge, stories, and on* 
the-job socialisation, teachers and administrators add to the rituals and 
expectations of what they should do in schools and develop 'ready-made 
technical solutions for school problems that are part of the repertoire of 
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bdng a teacher, or a principal* (Smith 1985, p. 33). All of this has resulted, 
Giroux (1984) suggests, in a situation in which the very language that 
teachors and administrators use is rooted in a limited world-view such 
that their discourse about school and educational issues 'prevents edu- 
catcMTS from critically pyamining the ideological assumptions embedded 
in their own language and the schooling experiences Uiat they help to 
structure* (Giroux 1984, p. 34). 

Hiis historical and cultural notion of role, therefore, constrains teachers 
and administrators in their conceptions of what is possible in schoob and 
in society. It also constrains parents and students because it operates 
unconsciously, as socially acc^ted presuppositions and taken for granted 
assumptions about what is natural and appropriate in schooling. 

Bureaucratic rationality and individual responsibility 

There is also a sense in which the limited concept of rde that is associated 
with systems theory and bureaucracy (Simon 1945) must be considered 
in attempting to understand the wide acceptance by teachers of the 
supposed 'neutrality' of schooling. This relates to the pervasiveness of 
bureaucratic and technical rationality in schods. As Rizvi (1986b) explains, 
such 'rationality* holds that organisation members should be led and 
guided by experts whose task it is to apply ^Arhmy^l or instrumental solu-* 
tions to practical problems. Individual responsibility is often minimal at 
lower levels of the bureaucrapy as teachers are expected to adopt the estab- 
lished logic of the broader education system without unduly questioning 
it. Rather than subjecting to scrutiny much of what is taken for granted 
in education, then, teachers, like their nineteenth-century predecessors, 
are not expected to take any initiative in critically appraising their 
teaching practice and the experience of schooling. This means that even 
mildly reformist teachers are often diverted into considerations of merely 
efficient operation of schools rather than genuine educational concerns. 
Thii^ has two important consequences. 

Firstly, as Denhardt (1977) explains, bureaucratic or organisational 
rationality absolves the individual's sense of personal responsibility for 
her or his actions: 

As members of organization, persons can not only perform questionable acts; 
they can justify them in terms of the greater purpose and superior ration- 
ality of bureaucracy - - - Through organi2£:^'on, we can distort societal stan- 
dards, acting in a limited frame of interest, yet remain blamelesa Simply 
by invoking tbe logic of bureaucracy, we are able to make that which is 
personal impersonal and that which is moral amoral. The organization, intend- 
edly an instrument of achievement, becomes a moral force for absolving 
personal responsibility 



In this way, even problematic aspects of schooling that teachers may feel 
uncomfortable about (like the educational disadvantages that are con- 
fronted by children from minority or non-dominant groups) can be seen 
as 'system* problems rather than as ones which teachers have both an 
individual and collective responsibility to confront. 
Secondly, the sense of hierarchy and instrumental efficiency that charac- 



(Denbardt 1977. p,265) 




tenses bureaucratic rationality leads to an emphasis upon technici.; 
concents, efficiency and prediction. This shows up in schools, as Bullough 
et aL (1984) pomt out, 'as a preeminence of time concerns in curriculum 
matters and ir ^he widdy held belief that eU learning is a simple, mechan- 
ically additive process having little to do with intuition or insight' (p. 343). 
Bullough et aL (1984) also explain that bureaucratic rationality, or what 
they call 'technocratic ideology', is also apparent in the curriculum form 
that is typically employed fn schools: 

The specific curriculum form . . . fiHinf»ft^ the educational issues that 
teachers can be concerned with, issues centering cm processes, cm educaticmal 
means, but rarely on ends or goals per se. Teachers can thus pay attention 
to tactics like individualizing subject matter, providing fc»- ciif ferential rates 
of learning, informing fellow teachers and the community abaut student 
progress, and so on ... The teacher's freedom of determination, even 
respecting only process issues, is quite narrow. 



This narrowness is cowhore more clearly illustrated than in the current 
proliferation of 'teacher-proof curriculum packages which erode the 
afaready limited autonomy of classroom teachers by removing their need 
to make professional judgments. Such deskilling turns teachers into tech- 
nicians who are even more remote from the particular concerns and 
interests of theii pupils (Apple 1982). 

Mindful of the role that is expected of them, and into which they have 
become socialised, teachers largely conform to an image of public servant 
and obedient tecdmidan that is contained in the prevailing bureaucratic 
rationality, and in the ideology which it sustains by presenting education 
as a neutral enterprise. As Giroux powerfully summarises the nature of 
the prevalent ideology in education: 

The ideology that guides the present rationality of the school is relatively 
conservative: it is primarily ccmcemed with how-to cjuestions and does not 
ciuestion relationships between knowledge and power or between culture and 
politics . . . The issue of bow teachers, students, and representatives from 
the wider society generate meaning tends to be obscured in favor of the issue 
of bow people can master someone else's meaning, thus depoUtidzing both 
the noti(»>. of school cnilture and the notion of classroom pedagogy ... It 
ignores the dreams, histories, and visions that people bring to schools. 



Within this ideology, the ccmcem for the welfare and humanity of children 
and society that prompts many young people to become teachers in the 
first place can too easily become lost amongst concerns for effective 
teaching, subject specialisation, administrative efficiency, and the like. 
The 'naive idealist' may too readily be transformed into the 'prr^^atic 
classroom manager' or 'obedient technician'. Such teachers become blind 
to the social and cultural functions of education, to the stratification and 
legitimation of social groups, as they strive to 'do their jobs'. 

Teachers often fail to consider, for instance, how what becomes defined 
as high-st.atus knowledge in schools legitimates and supports certain 
cultural and social practices as well as certain forms of knowledge (Apple 



(Bullous et aL 1984, p. 346) 



(Giroux 1984, p. 37) 



1982). 




Schooling and cultural capital 

The legitimation in schools of culturally specific forms of knowledge and 
social practices illustrates the point that, as Giroux states: 'Schools are 
not merely instructional sites but also sites where the culture of the 
dominant society is learned and where students experience the difference 
between those status and class distinctions tL at exist in the larger society' 
(Giroux 1984, p. 36). This argument, one with which many radical scholars 
concur, suggests that the children who enter schools are already differen- 
tiated according to what Bourdieu & Passeron (1977) call their 'cultural 
capital'. These existing divisions, which have to do with a range of cultural 
aptitudes, behaviours and dispositions, and which range from manners 
of speaking and dressing to ways of socialising and cultivating social 
networks, are further entrenched in schools. This is most apparent in 
schools where pupils are streamed, but cultural d;.vision also worics in other 
subtle and not-so-subtle ways. At the level of day-to-day interaction with 
pupils, for instance: *many teachers are repeatedly affronted by the appear- 
ance and behaviour of working class kids, whose energy and directness 
is often irritating when compared to the habits, values and perspectives 
which th^ have come to take for granted, even if only through their own 
success in schooling' (Cameron et al. 1983, p. 6). 

In such ways the educational performance of children is affected by their 
social and cultural bt^ckgrounds. I want to emphasise that I am not refer- 
ring here to any cultural deprivation, lack of parental support, disinterest, 
absence of regard for the importance of schooling, or any of the other 
demeaning sodo-p^ychological e^iplanations that are conunonly advanced 
to explain the relative lack of success of working^ass children in schools. 
The problem is not one of cultural inadequacy of the working class, but 
one of differential treatment of cultural attributes in schools and society. 
Schools help to create educational success or failure, then, in ways other 
than objective teaching and testing. Because of cultural discrimination 
and alienation, working-class people are often victims of a social system 
that has worked to injure, insult and disempower them (Connell et al. 
1982). The traditional and widely accepted explanations of differences in 
educational outcomes, however, focus not on social and cultural forces 
that are played out in schools but on the particular characteristics of 
individual pupils: *They refer to the attributes of individuals as the source 
of performance, and in the main they divert attention from school prac- 
tices, so maintaining those practices and whatever social forms they 
reflect' (Carrier 1984, p. 41). That is, teachers, through both the institu- 
tionalised expectations of teacher role and their training, are expected 
to regard educational problems as being manifestations of individual 
problems. The task of the teacher, therefore, is seen as being to remedy 
such individual problems by means of individual treatment. Within this 
logic both teachers and pupUs are seen in isolation frt m each other and 
from their social contexts. But this view of education as the cultivation 
of individual students, or individual disembodied talents, denies that the 
education ryst^m has social functions and social consequences that are 
historically constituted. 

Individual explanations of educational outcomes are both a result of, 




and filso encourage and sustain, the view that all children have an equal 
opportunity to succeed and that the key to success or failure is individual 
ability and individual effort In this model, teachers and schools have little 
to do with educational success or failure, so educational practices can 
continue to be regarded as neutral. 

This perspective, which derives largely from naturalist educational psy- 
chology, is exposed as inadequate by the important research of scholars 
such as Connell et aL (1982) and Willis (1977) who focus attention back 
on to the experience of schooling and the relationship between school and 
society as sources of explanations of educational outcomes. Such research 
supports the view of Fitzdarence & Giroux (1984) that: 'What is impcntant 
to remember here is that the dominant school culture functions not only 
to legitimate the interests and values of dominant groups, it also func- 
tions to marginalize and disconfirm knowledge forms and experiences that 
are extremely important to subordinate and oppressed groups' (p. 22). 

One way in which such disconfirmation of valuki working<dass cultural 
perspectives occurs in schools is outlined by Cameron et al. who explain 
that workingHdass pupils are made to feel uncomfortable at school be- 
cause of 

the deep-seated perpetuation of the myth of a distinction between mental 
and manual abili^s, which is at odd:^ with the element of 'lived knowledge' 
[in woridng<:las8 culture]. It is this distinction which, although false, has 
become pivotal in our society, and in all western industrialised societies, as 
a basis for legitimating a social hierarchy. 'Not coping with the work' becomes 
a distinct status which reflects stupidity. 



The division between mental and manual abilities shows up in adult 
society as a division between the conception and execution of work tasks, 
a major component of technocratic rationality in an industrialised society. 
So-called 'academic' or 'theoretical' forms of knowledge are seen in schools 
as more significant, more important, and more difficult than practical 
knowledge. The selection of 'what counts' as high-status knowledge to 
be emphasised in school curricula is an iUustration of the way in which 
dominant forms of culture are legitimated in schools (Apple 1982), in this 
case through hierarchically arranged forms of knowledge. Thus, working- 
class students, unable to compete equally on the foreign ground of the 
dominant culture, may begin to doubt the worth of their own cultural 
heritage and resign themselves to the lowly positions to which the school 
assigns them. 

There is no doubt that the alienated, frustrated, or simply puzzled 
response of some students to particular features of the school and school 
organisation can cause problems for teachers. Individual pupils and classes 
within schools (especially in the lower streams of streamed schools) gain 
reputations for being difficult Schools, too, 'have histories and traditions; 
schools and catchment populations have reputations . . . ; teachers adapt 
to the perceived characterictics of local or catchment populations and 
teach accordingly' (Smith 1985, p. 33; see also Anyon 1980). 

Moreover, as Young points out: 
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AuBtralian secondary schools, like most secondary schools throughout the 
woiid, are characterized by the external constraints of the examination, the 
syllabus* and the instrumental goals of status-maintenance and status- 
adiievemenL Such systems present teachers with three demands. They must 
cover the work, ensure that students master it and manage to control class- 
room conduct and conditions so as to achieve these goals. 

(Young 1981. p. 201) 

In complying with these constraints, teachers by and large remain true 
to a view of pedagogy and curriculum which^ while generally narrow, is 
especially narrow in 'working-class' schools in which classroom control 
\s seen as being particularly imperative for teachers (Anyon 1980; Connell 
1985). Such teaching practice reflects a division of labour that replicates 
procedures of regimentation and hierarchical control of workers rather 
than insisting upon a collaborative educational relationship that would 
involve consent and co-operation. Indeed, according to Shapiro (1983), 
'Education has replaced any concern with the general apprehension of 
the meanings and values in society, or the development of the faculties 
of critical inquiry, with a preoccupation with the acquisition of those 
instrumentalities necessary only to attain and maintain one's place in the 
labor market' (p. 23). The important point here, and the essential point 
that I have attempted to make throughout this monograph, is that gener- 
aUy entr3nched instrumental c^roaches to education uncritically sustain 
and legitimate an unsatisfactory, hierarchical sccial order. 

Contradictions and crisis in schooling 

Within entrenched education rationality, the positive and progressive 
hopes that lay behind prominent themes in Australian education are 
squandered. Education far democracy, social harmony, equality and social 
mobility offered a liberatory and egalitarian promise which has not been 
realised. The version of democracy that is encouraged in schools, both 
in schod practices and in curriculum, has traditionally allowed little scope 
for the participation of pupils and citizens (Angus 1986a; Wood 1984, 1985; 
Rizvi 1986b). The part played by schools in the preservation of social 
harmony has resulted not in any greater spirit of community but, by and 
large, in more subtle social control and social exclusion. This has been 
facilitated, especially, by the conmion understanding of equality as 
'equality of opportunity' which offers social mobility only within the estab- 
lished hierarchy to those few who prove their 'worth' in meritocratic com- 
petition. It is this individual competitiveness and the assumption that 
the grounds of the competition are 'fair', more than anything else, I have 
argued, that legitimates cultural discrimination and the dominant 
hierarchy. 

Dawkins (1986) points out, however, that the linkages that were once 
generally taken for granted between the education system and the larger 
social, economic, political and cultural systems have not appeared to be 
as effective in recent years as th^ formerly were. Dawkins traces, for 
instance, the emergence of transition from school to work programs as 
one attempt by government in Australia to deel in part with a 'legitima- 
tion crisis' (Habermas 1976) which affects government and the economy 
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as wen as the connections between education and society. Current debate 
about soKralled declining efSdency of schools and the plethora of politi- 
cally conservative educational reports both in Australia and elsewhere 
(Angus 1986a) can be seen as further symptoms of the general legitima* 
tion crisis in education. But although this crisis in education is manifest 
most clearly in attempts to restore linkages between schooling and work, 
Shaput) (1984b) argues that: 

the crisis of Intimation in education is basically rooted in three distinct 
areas of ideological and institutional conflict The first has to do with the 
results, in educatiimal dysfunctionality, of tnm'nt-jiiTimg a hegemonic fcHin 
of cultural domination. The second area of conflict arises from the conse- 
quences of a social system which, in Althusser's terms, is a 'complex unity 
of uneven instances', that is, a social formation in which the apparatuses 
of socialisation cannot be regarded as necessarily congruent or harmonious 
in the cultural or ideological meanings they transmit. The final problematic 
area has to do with the consequences, in educational purposes and goals, 
of the conflicting aims of liberal and economic ideology— the conjunction 
of which represents the defining feature of the bourgeois democratic state. 

(Shapiro 1984b, p. 27) 

This type of analysis raises implications for the part played by schools 
in the reproduction of the structures of capitalist society. For it makes 
clear the contradictory position of schools which must simultaneously 
support both the economic and political elements of our bourgeois 
democratic society: 

While [schools] must transmit an ideology based in the values of the market 
place, they must also, in certain respects, attempt to represent a field of 
democratic and classless values that are the antithesis of this ideology. From 
such a perspective, it is possible to see how the comprehensive high school 
. . . makes clear the unique role of the school in having to conform to both 
the economic and the political values of capitalbt society. Within this insti- 
tution are juxtaposed egalitarian political and legal forms with hierarchical 
and unequal economic practices. This configuration is refiected in the com- 
mitment of the comprehensive high school to provide equality of access to 
the progeny of all citizens, while at the same time dispensing differentiated 
forms of knowledge and educational experience (and, hence, socioeconomic 
inequality) to those same individuals. 

(Shapiro 1984b, p. 34) 

As Dawkins's (1986) analysis iUustrates, however, it is increasingly 
difficult for schools to reconcile notions of democracy and equality with 
the unequal outcomes of education. This is because 'at both the macro- 
cosmic level of the political system and at the institutional level of public 
education, expectations raised by democratic ideology are increasingly 
confronted, and frustrated, by imperatives that have their source in the 
market economy of a class-divided society' (Shapiro 1984b, p. 34). Any 
crisis in education must be seen, therefore, as being related to the struc- 
tures of domination that are entrenched in our society and which are gener^ 
aUy reinforced in schools. This issue can be addressed only by reforming 
schools to enhance the liberating promise of democracy and equality in 
schools so that the 'consciousness of disempowerment' (Shapiro 1984a, 
p. 13) that is typically fostered in schools and society can be challenged. 
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Conclusion: 
Democracy 
and equality 
in schools 



An emphasis upon principles of genuine democracy and equality in Aus- 
tralian education would mean that schocds and classrooms would become 
places in which 'essential concerns of what it means to be a person and 
a citizen— a member of a cultural community' (Bates 1983, p. 46), would 
be central An attempt would be made to facilitate genuine participation 
in schocd and social affairs such that the rdationships between school and 
sodety, and taken-f cx'^ranted notions of curriculum and pedagogy, mi^t 
be made problematic and subjected to scrutiny (Angus 1986a). Schools 
and classrooms would become places of collective social action in which 
administrators, teachers and puoils would work to develc^ social and pol- 
itical understandings which would promote coK>peration, genuine social 
learning, and individual and social responsibility (Angus 1986a). Such an 
approach would aim to engender conmiitment to principles of equality 
and democracy. 

None of this is to deny that there are massive external constraints upon 
what even the most democratic of schools— ones which in their organis- 
ation and curriculum embody principles of participation, equality and 
emancipation— can do in reforming a society in which hierarchy and 
inequality appear to be institutionalised. Nevertheless, schools as an 
integral part of society have a dialectical influence upon social structures 
which is captured in the question: Do schools change (or at least, shape) 
pupib to fit the existing society; or do schools educate pupib to change 
(or at least, shape) society to fit them? I think that the answer to this 
question, despite the power of reproduction arguments, is that schools 
do both. But the overall tendency, despite continuous resistance and con- 
testation (Giroux 1983), has been the preservaticxi of current arrangements 
because of restraints that are largely social and cultural The argument 
is that teacher? and others (parents, pupib, education officials, citizens) 
may be able to wcn^c within the education system to expose the constraints 
on schocding and ultimate^ to remove them. Therefore, while schools alone 
cannot bring about fundamental social diange, they can contribute to and 
facilitate social change by develc^nng a critical c»rientation towards society 
and social institutions amongst pupib and other school participants and 
in school practices. 

I wish to be clear in my meaning on this point. I am suggesting that 
cUl children— ruling-class, working-class and anywhere in between— would 
benefit from a critical approach to schooling which was built upon ideab 
of democracy and equality. While recent valuable Australian literature 
suggests that working-class schoob should be 'organic' to the working 
class, just as ruling-class schoob are organic to thsir class (Ccnnell et al. 
1982), I would argue that all schoob should be committed to principles 
of equality and justice. Just as working-class pupib should come to learn 
in schoob about the nature of social, political and economic structures 
that bear down upcm them and their families and communities, ruling class 
pupib should confront the reasons for their own advantaged position in 
the social hierarchy. All pupib should learn about working-class culture 
and conditions and about the privileges that are associated with ruling- 
class birth and culture. Ruling-dass children, for instance, need to know 





why and how it is that things are rdatwdy easy aiMl oc^ 
They need to know that they do not necessarily succeed through their 
own innate mperionty but also through a combination of social and 
cultural conditions. Both working-class und ruling-class cultures should 
be critically examined with a view to reforming them. Considerations of 
individual interest would then be weighed against general humanitarian 
standards and comynMnit^rifln ideals. 

This approach would necessitate that the values and knowledge of pupils 
and teachers become a legitimate curriculum resource, thus opening up 
possibilities of sharing ourselves and our cultures throu^ education. 
School and classroom organisation would become less hierarchical as it 
would be formed through collective social action which would address the 
form and purposes of schooling and the interests that are served by 
present educational arrangements. The purpose of such a critical orien- 
tation towards school and social practices 

is to tree people from causal mechanisms that had heretofore determined 
their existence in some important way, by revealing both the existence and 
precise nature of these mechanisms and ther^ depriving tb^ 
. . . (Such an approach] seeks to aid people who are objects in the world in 
transforming themselves into active subjects who are self-determuuiig. 

(Fay 1977, p. 210) 

Such an approach aims to enable and empower students, in particular, 
so that they may be able 'to resist manipulation, mystification, and 
coercion* (Greene 1984, p. 293). The aim of encouraging active rather than 
passive citizenship is to motivate school participants to be concerned with 
democracy, and with the self and social awareness that is a prerequisite 
for liberation, rather than with the regulation, control and mystification 
that the predominantly hierarchical organisation of schools has long 
entrenched. Throu^ a critical perspective, educators might begin to agree 
with the oft-quoted conclusion of ConneU et aL that: 

Education has fundamental connections with the idea of human emancipa* 
tion, thou£^ it is constantly in danger of being captured for ocher interests. 
In a society disfigured by class exploitation, sexual and racial oppression, 
and in chronic danger of war and environmental destruction, the only edu* 
cation worth the name is one that forms people capable of taking part in 
their own liberation. The business of the scIkxiI is not propaganda; it is 6quq>- 
ping people with the knowledge and skills and concepts relevant to remaking 
a dangerous and disordered world. In the most basic sense, the process of 
education and the process of liberation are the same. They are aspects of 
the painful growth of the human species' collective wisdom and self-controL 
At the beginning of the 19808 it is plain that the forces opposed to that 
growth, here and on the world scale, are not only powerful but have become 
increasiii£^ militant In such circumstances education becomes a risky enter- 
prise. Teachers too have to decide whose side they are on. 

(ConneU et aL 1982, p. 208) 

The argument of this monograph is that teachers, pupils, administra- 
tors and school communities should be on the side of democracy and crit- 
ical scrutiny rather than on that of hierarchy and institutionalised practice; 
participation and negotiation rather than social control and manipula- 
tion; social learning and critical cultural awareness rather than mystifi- 
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cation and the aathoritarian and dogmatic presentation and assessment 
of predetermined (and often prq>ackaged) 'knowledge*. That is, education 
should eiq^lidtly assist in the necessarily ongoing process of social recon- 
structicm 'by hdping students (and others) to become creative, critical 
fJiinlrtfr g mA agfcive fMcifll particq>anta. and to beccHne capable of redefining 
the nature of thdr own lives in the society in which they live' (Gordon 
1985, p. 2). Such social reconstruction would necessarfly be gradual for 
it would build upon the positive elements in existin g practice, flawed 
though they mi^t be, so that all citizens may eventually be better served 
by schools. 
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The study of history of education helps us to place aodern 
forma of schooling and education Into perspective. It helps us 
to realise that schools as we know them are historically quite 
recent Institutions; that they are not necessarily the only nor 
the ideal way of imparting knowledge and society's mores » and that 
since their establishment in Australia in the nineteenth century 
they have seen fev» if any, fundamental changes in their philo- 
sophy or institutional structure. 

The institution of the school need not have evolved in its 
present form. The school is not an essential for literacy. By 
the mid-nineteenth century the great majority of Swedes were able 
to read without resort to formal schooling. The parents had the 
responsibility for teaching their children under the general 
guidance of the clergy.^ The elements of alternative forms of 
schooling were also present in Britain in the nineteenth century. 

National education was not . . . simply a matter of 
providing an elementary education to a class that was 
otherwise intellectually and morally destitute; it 
was» rather » a matter of providing a particular form 
of education to a class which had (however unsysten- 
atically) alternative forms of learning available. 2 

The particular form chosen in Britain and Australia was the 
* school' in which children were taken away from their family » 
Isolated from the community in a 'prison like' structure , and 
subjected to an authoritarian discipline by teachers who were 
themselves subject to a similar control. This compulsory herding 
of children into schools for several hours each day constituted a 
major change in the life of working class families. It was a 
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change vhich was resisted , albiet mostly passively, for It 
deprived the family of help and assistance which had previously 
been important for Its survival. 

This paper argues that a study of the history of education 
shovs us that - 

(a) The institutional/authority structures embodied in the 
school systems established in the Australian colonies In the 
18708 and 1880s have changed little over the last 100 years. 
There have been quantitative and technical changes , but the basic 
nineteenth century organisation and philosophy of schooling 
remains unchanged. 

(b) The experience of the child in the school is much the 
same in the 1980s as it was in the IS^Os. Schooling remains a 
pleasant place for the 'achievers' , b^t for the rest it is to be 
endured. 

The paper is concerned with elementary schooling in Victoria 
but it is argued that the general propositions hold for all states 
as well as for secondary schooling. 

* * * 

The 1872 Victorian Education Act , while heralding the change- 
over in control over elementary schooling in Victoria from church 
to state, was essentially concerned with getting the children of 
the working class into schools, and as a necessary part of this 
process establishing an efficient control structure over the 
schooling of these children. There was a fair measure of agree* 
ment on this amongst the mercantile bourgeoisie which, by the 
1870s, had come to dominate the political life of Victoria « It 
was generally agreed that the dual system of denominational and 
cooBon schools could not cope with any expansion of the school 
system. Schooling in one culture would mitigate class and relig- 
ious differences; it would promote a well-ordered society, a 
society of respectable 'citizens'. 

The schooling of working class children in middle class 
values was seen to be essential for the well-being, progress and 
general harmony of the colony. It was known there would be resist* 
ance from many parents of working class children to compulsory 
schooling. To cope with this, compulsory schooling administered 
by a central state authority was necessary. A widespread network 
of schools was to be established throughout the colony. 
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It followed from the logic applied by the education reformers 
of 1872 that rigid controls had to be imposed on what actually 
occurred In the schools » otherwise the main object of universal 
eleaientary schooling i.e. producing *good' citizens, would be in 
Jeopardy. It «fas no good allowing teachers a free rein with the 
curriculum because teachers, like parents, could not be trusted to 
inculcate the 'correct* values, nor even to provide a 'suitable* 
school environment for the instruction of their pupils. At the 
same time a tangible return from the investment in schooling was 
demanded so that teachers were expected to come up with the results* 
This approach to schooling required an efficient control structure 
which would provide checks on both teachers and inspectors. 
Because of the sparsely settled occupation of Victoria it was seen 
to be more equitable, cheaper and more efficient to centralise 
this control In Helboume. 

The rudiments of this centralised structure had already been 
established before 1872. The inspectorial system had been system* 
atised, and in 1864 payment by results had been introduced whereby 
part of the teacher's salary depended upon the results obtained by 
the students at the examinations. But the one thing lacking in 
this system was direct control by parliament and cabinet. It was 
this situation which the 1872 Act sought to remedy. The Act 
created the Education Department of Victoria which was to consist 
of (in order of precedence) the Minister of Public Instruction, 
the Secretary, and Inspector-General, the inspectors and the 
teachers and students.-' A direct line of control was established 
from cabinet through Minister down to the schools. The Minister 
who introduced the Bill saw this establishment of a Department 
responsible to a Minister as 'a fundamental principle of this 
Bill'.^ What went on in the schools was to be the concern of 
parliament, with a Minister directly responsible to parliament for 
the operation of the schools. 

The aim of the Bill was to introduce *a general uniform 
system of State schools over the whole country '.5 The new 
Education Department was to be given the power to decide where 
these schools should or should not be situated, who would teach in 
them and tdiaC was to he taught. In the twenty years that followed 
a body of regulations and procedures was built up which aimed at 
systematically regulating every aspect of the schooling process in 
Victoria. 6 

The Public Service Act of 1883 brought teachers firmly within 
the ambit of the Victorian Public Service. 7 Henceforth, (actually 
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from 1885) teachers were to work within a classification and pro- 
notion system similar to that prevailing in the public service. 
For teachers it set out in detail a system of classification and 
promotion which was thereafter to apply in the state teaching 
service.^ Control over teachers was to be maintained by a series 
of promotion barriers and rewards and supervised by a Board of 
Classifiers established under the Act. 

As a result of the Act every state school was placed in one 
of five classifications according to numbers of students and a 
staffing schedule was listed for each of these classifications. ^ 
Every teacher was then classified Cplaced in one of the classes) 
and placed on a classified roll. Teachers faced two barriers each 
time they sought promotion up this hierarchlal system - a quali- 
fication barrier and a good conduct barrier - the latter determined 
by the regular visits of the District Inspectors. 

Advancement up the hierarchy which was created was now based 
on how well the individual teacher conformed in his/her day to day 
teaching to the whims and wishes of the Departmental inspector, 
and how well he/she could reproduce on the e x am in ation papers the 
* correct* answers in the Department's teachers* examinations, also 
set and marked by the inspectors. Needless to say both teachers 
and inspectors had taken note when several recalcitrant inspectors 
lost their jobs in the 1S70bA0 From the mid-eighties the new 
system would weed out the * troublemakers* long before they reached 
the upper ranks and no further dismissals of inspectors took place. 

The work of the teacher was clearly laid down in the regula- 
tions of 1885. The * Course of Free Instruction* was set out in 
detail and the teacher was required to hang *in a conspicuous 
place in the school-room* the time-table which should 

... set forth the hours of opening and closing school, 
the employment of the several classes at anytime, the 
teachers in charge thereof respectively, the time set 
apart for ink2:tructlon In extra subjects, and the 
arrangements made for the supervision of children In 
the playground .^^ 

The individual teacher also displayed his/her work program so that 
when the inspector arrived (often without warning) he would be able 
to quickly ascertain the lesson in progress. Of course, if the 
work program was not being followed he would want to know why. 
Other regulations systematised the whole schooling process - 
discipline, keeping of records on both oupils and teachers, holi- 
days, school books, extra subjects etc.^^ 
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Over the following decades the bureaucracy created to regulate 
the schooling process grew In complexity as the demand developed 
for administrative and professional functionaries to police and 
service the system. The teachers became entirely emmershed in the 
hierarchy and preoccupied with their career lines* No longer were 
they reliant on political patronage. So long as they did not 
*rock the boat* their jobs were secure. 

In the 100 years since the 1870s-1880s there has been no 
fundamental change in the institutional/authority structure which 
was established in that period. It has been refined and system- 
atised but the hierarchy of control from cabinet through minister 
down through director general » assistant director generals, 
inspectors to the schools, remains the same. In fact many of the 
regulations devised in the 1870s and 1880s remain In force today 
in some form or other. 

Vhlle the schooling of working class children In middle class 
values is no longer given overtly as a fundamental aim of our 
elementary school system, the socialisation process still goes on, 
only that we have developed more subtle and more efficient means 
of carrying it out. In the 1880s Victorian teachers were obsessed 
with examination results partly because half of their salaries 
depended on these, but also because good results helped their pro- 
gress up the hierarchy. Since then the psychologists have developed 
much more 'efficient* methods of weeding out the * sheep from the 
goats*, but this basic function of the school remains i.e. dis- 
tinguishing the achievers from the non-achievers, or separating 
those %rho are more likely to be successful in our competitive 
capitalist society from the rest. 

The elementary school as an institution has changed little 
since the 1880s. While there have been obvioucf reductions in 
class sizes, better buildings constructed (In some areas), teach- 
ing methods Improved (hopefully) , and courses of study systematised 
and refined, the fundamental relationships within the school remain 
the same. The head teacher is the unquestioned authority In her 
or his school. Likewise the teacher in the classroom. Discipline 
of teachers is maintained by the Inspectorial system, just as 
discipline of pupils is ensured by a variety of punishments ^ but 
with less emphasis on corporal punishment compared with the 1880s. 
Schooling - the imparting of knowledge, the development of social 
relationships, the definition of what is acceptable and unaccept- 
able behaviour, still goes in the classroom and in the school 
ground in much the same way as 100 years ago. The class lesson 
may be now enlivened with a variety of teaching aids, and class may 
escape into the outside world during the occasional school excur- 
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sioa; the school ground may have playground equipment, but what 
goes on within the established school structure between head 
teacher /pup 11, teacher /pupil, pupll/pupll and head teacher/ teacher 
shows little change* 

The fact that tl e Institution of the school as we know It was 
Imposed on society against the wishes of a substantial section of 
the population has been lost sight of over the last 100 years. One 
of the most successful public relations campaigns In history has 
been carried out In convincing the vast majority of people that 
schooling as we know it is a good thing. 

In 1872 the Victorian Education Act made schooling compulsory 
from 6*15 years. In 1899, after twenty-six years in operation, 
the compulsory provision had only resulted in an increase in aver- 
age attendance from 50.33 per cent in 1872 to 60.15 per cent in 
1899 (the compulsory period had been reduced to 13 in 1889). Of 
course there had been a great increase in the number of children 
attending school in this period Cfrom 68,456 to 143,844), but the 
average attendance had only increased by 10 per cent when compared 
with, the total number of children enrolled. 

In the 1920s a massive effort was instituted to enforce the 
ccnpulsory provisions. Between 1921 and 1928 around 11,000 prose- 
cutions vere launched each year against parents who failed to send 
their children to school. By the end of the decade the average 
attendance on gross enrolment was still only 70^8 per cent - a 10 
per cent increase on the 1899 figures. 15 While this was a signifi- 
cant increase in attendance considering the more stringent condi- 
tions applying in 1930 compared with 1899, there still remained a 
solid core of irregiilar and non-attenders. A significant group of 
parents were either evading the compulsory provisions or were 
simply observing the minimum requirements. 

It took the state 60 years to achieve a 70 per cent attendance 
figure. The resistance to compulsory schooling was far greater 
than was every publicly admitted, and it was only after a relent- 
less, punitive campaign against the recallcrant parents in the 
1920s and 1930s that universal elementary schooling came close to 
reality in Victoria. 

Education research workers being drawn from the more success- 
ful members of our society, tend to forget that even today for many 
children school is not a happy place. Apathy, hostility, indiffer- 
ence, distaste, is found in every elementary school, particularly 
amongst the * non-achievers * . In the 1880s children could avoid 
this unpleasant experience by simply not going to school or going 
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as Infrequently as possible. In 1980s this Is not possible, but 
It could be argued that the residue of the imposition of schooling 
Is still with us. It Just might be the case that the Institutions 
we know as schools may not be the most suitable means of educating 
a significant proportion of our school population, 

A study of the history of education helps us to see the 
limits of OUT present research preoccupations. 

Hopefully It provokes more fundamental questions, and enables 
us to see beyond the confines of our time. It tells us about 
change - past, present and future. It tells us that change is not 
always equated vlth progress. 
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Schools have only one problem, they lose kids 

Let's go back to the bepnning, and attempt an overview. Your 
alternative school develops a life of its own* It can become even more 
closed off from the world then the institutionalised schools it was 
once declared alternative ta You need to keep remembering what in 
fact you are alternative ta 

It would be good to have a simple^ rough definition of the status 
quo^ to remind everyone of what it is w^xe working against, and hence 
what we^re aiming towards* Traditional* — the most common word 
— won't da It begs the question. What we want is a word that covers 
the anti-democratic; da^ist nature of traditional Australian schools, 
a word that covers also their insularity, their pedantry, their 
materialisn} and their individualism. Tlitist* isn't bad, but it makes 
you think of a cultivated ruling class which plainly doesn't exist in 
the land of Boltes and Bjelkes. 'Bourgeois' is a term with an 
honourable history, but some might be put off by its Marxist colour 
(alwi^s a problem of public discourse in Australia), and I myself have 
trouble in imagining the sleek and comfortable bouigeoisie 
maintaining their privileges in the average grey chicken coop. 
'Academic^ suffers the same disadvantage. 'Privileged' we must keep 
in reserve for the posh private schools. Paulo Freire^s 'banking 
education' is very good indeed, and should be kept alive because it 
not only describes a concept of teaching/learning, but also reminds 
us con«:r< of the way schools prepare their privileged ones for a 
life of J J dual gain. I, however, like 'meritocratic^ most because 
it sugg^ le functions of school as a training ground for the 
eventual aominant class, and because it contrasts neatly with 
'democracies. 

So for the moment I'U plump for 'meritocratic^ as a hold-all word 
and that the general aim of alternative schools ought to be to 
shift from the meritocratic end of the spectrum, where most schools 
now are; ic the democratic end. Of course; weSU have to break this 
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hold-all concqA down into many parts to discuss it sensibly; but I 
offer it as a guide to our banc direction. I am interoted, in other 
words, in alternative schools that aim to break awi^ from ditist 
structures, that want to democratize teaching and learning, that art 
devdoping a content adequate to mass education. 

By implication Fm not interested in the sdiocds that go in heavily 
for sdf-fuUibnem and creativity. These may wi^ 
thqf*d have to be much more than that to be alternative. 

When we take meritocracy-demooacy as our axis we arc asserting 
the prime importance of certain facts, such as: 

□ that the minority of Australians get only a shade more than 
half way through the primary-secondary-tertiary-work training 
educational system; 

□ that the content o f schooling derives from the top — is academic 
in the narrow sense of the term — and serves only those who 
will get to the top; 

□ that the general culture is not an adequate educational substitute 
for the minority — on the contrary it assumes continuing 
ignorance. 

Mqrbe we should add that these are not accidental features of a 
normally good-willed system. Any change will be very bitterly fought 
against. One pointer to how Utemative^ you are is the amount of 
opposition you raise. You must always be preoccupied with 
consolidating your support. 

Disappear: it's the last mission of your class 
Youll have a better idea of where your support may lie if you're able 
to phice yourself historically. For example^ in the long view, state 
education is in itsdf an altemativcv and a very substantial one at that 
The original tradition was the private school, and it is of course still 
preferred by the ruling dass and its sycophants. So state schooling, 
although meritocratic; is by its very nature; a shift along the axis 
towards democragr, the posh schools rq[>resenting an even older 
tradition of privily Bunyip artistocratic you might si^. 

So» our support is in the state system, or rather among those aiming 
to extend the democratic nature of state schooling. It is not in the 
posh private schools. If it occasionally appears to be; that is an 
aberration of no lasting value; and probab^ a danger sign. There 
is no future in alliances with private alternative schools, nor in 
attempting to take over some of thdr dientde: You are not trying 
to rephice state schooling but to improve it. lb democratize it. 

This is a very unportant point. Plenty of teachers and parents — 
many of them luminaries of the left — have follen into the trap of 
thinking that what*s not possible in state schools can be achieved in 
private ones. Always, of course; with fist fees. Alternative culture. 
Counter privUege: A dead end. 

Of course among the so-called independent schools there is an 
entire system, the Catholic system — not to be confused with the 
posh private schools, some of which are also Catholic These; along 
with the Greek and Jewish schools, are the great reminder of the 
Ethnic Alternative. 
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They were in fact conceived as an alteniative to the alternative- 
popular schoob certainly, but for the Irish. Thougli I wouki no$ now 
argue for dencHmnatiraal schools, we must accqyt that the state 
system has yet to come to grips with the ethnic alternative. Sydney 
Road Commoiuty School^ in obliging second language study and 
struggling to keep Oieek and Italian teadiing gdng, is doing its job . 
in that direction. Brunswidc East Hiili School is a true pioneer of 
alternative sdiooling. 

But we weie talking ab^ support The natural allies of alternative 
schoob must be those who are done over by the present meritocnuy. 
Unfortunatdy, their support cannot be automatically counted on. 
Meritocrat is propped up by powerful myths of inborn intelligent 
of sodal mobiUty. Austialians do not easily aooqH notions of 
struOural discrimination — a notion vdiidi is fundamental to 
European pcriitical discount Ibu ha^ to work haid for y^ 
You need to see the value of school councils, understand the balsuice 
necessary between autonoov and req>oasibilitK stay open to critidsa^ 
grow patient, see the possibilities of laiger aOianoes within the union 
movement, keep devdoping your ana^rris of society. 

/ learnt that other peopled problems are the same as mine. Tb 
o)fercome them together is politics, Tb do so alone is greed 

Comrade^ education is an act of sc^darity. Some have said an act 
of love: It is based on a willingness to share what is prized. At Scotch 
it is privflege disguised as Culture. Around Brunswick it is the power 
to communicate: The bourgeois school expresses its solidarity with 
the bourgeoisie: The alternative school belongs to those who miss 
out now, in the name ultimatdy of everyc^rr And since the reasons 
why th^ miss out are political ones, your S([^darity is a political 
commitment. 

This is a fact you've been rather coy and confused about — nuqrbe 

in Australia with good reason, because the establishment is expert 
at isdating red witches and hunting them. You'd profit perluqM from 
a spell in Italy or France; where the body politic doesn't wear a fig 
leaf. There^s no gain in trying to conceal tht imple fact that school 
is connected in hiq>ortant ways with pcrfitical R^lttie^ 
policies reflect or ciq;iress defioable :waat and political attitudes. The 
meritocratic sdiool of course scarcely needs ^ ^ declare itself — in 
fact, can pretend to be nioi>^lliticaL It nusf i. ii^i misi4)propriate the 
term pluralist. You will hwve u> battle openly — but to open 
things up is itsdf part of ^lie batt * 

For instance it's important fth«l yuu doc't concede the useful, 
common political terms to the opposition, and fsH back yourself on 
obscure or terrifying jaugOisi. As I set it, w^re not in the business 
of conodving alternatives to democracy or pluralisnt Rather, wc^re 
out to salvft^ them ftom the decadasce th^ve fsUevi inta Pluralism, 
as we know, is used to justify onti-democnitic chcric^ 
private schools, for examide: But this shcuMn^t trtop you from 
asserting the essentially democratic pluralist aims of the progressive 
forces in the country — forces to which an alternative schools 
movement rightly belongs. 

The fact is you've avoided beins explicit about whese school fits 
into the political context Mqfbe for fear of frighteaing people off 
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or bemg dosed down, wdbool bang by popular myth and official 
r^ulation non^HtkaL M^be because the alteniative school 
tiaditkm leads you to put mdhidual devekfmient and sdf-csqHession 
above collective and dass issues. Or maybe the counter-culture led 
you that way. 

Aiqrway, you can see it in your kids. Th^ are not politicized in 
the stiai^-out sense of the word, that is, conscious of the obvious 
political dimensions of their sod^. The middte dass kids have had 
their hq)pyism accentuated. The wOTking dass ones dotft have a solid 
enough body of fiKts and analyses to launch off from. Ibo many 
are apt to know more about ecology and attematives to the family 
than thy are about the fundcmnrtalsodd and pcJiticalCTganis 
that bring about environmental or sodal crises. Ifour own diffidence 
or rgection of politics shows throu^ 

But the diffidence is damaging. Your ahenMtive is to be genu^ 
democratic in education, instead of meritocratic This has dear 
political resonances. The new content you want derives from an 
analysis of the history and structure of icteas and sodety. Political 
choim are fundamental to a viiiole heap of basic content, to 
and social education most obviousb; but also to sdeotific and arti^ 
education. The content of meritooactic education derives from a 
series of political choices, by now so ingrained that thgr have an air 
of objectivity. What you are doing by proposing an alternative is 
reopening the pditical dioio& You want to pnqxMe that a new 
democratic dioice be made: 

WndoMss of politicd and sodal analysis, fike ignoianoe of teadi^ 
methodology or lack of hard work, wQl ^tiate your eventual school 
program. Obviously, Vd like to suggest, however, that political 
diffidence miy be the key weakness — the one that makes not just 
some difference but all the differenoe: Flteire insists that his success 
in teaching literal — where other programs had foiled — was due 
not simply to his new linguistic aiudyds and creative method, but 
fundamentally to his laisfaig of political consciousness in his learners. 
Have you studied what it is that causes some of your kids to make 
great leaps forward? Consciousness has a wiy of striking suddenly. 
Ftom being immerwd in an oppressive or deadening 
is liberated by a perception of the whcrie structure of the cidture. The 
change of dimension, being from part to whole; is nvidly achieved 
flind dramatic Of course; all the detail has to be fitted in, but once 
the structui!^ b o^mptdiauied eadi detafl win hawe its place ^ 
new masses of datft abstractions will be quickly and eagerly 
:»bsorbed. Of com^ consdousneas strikes most easily in fertOe 
ground. Sut ymr mar^ student is strong soil, in need of much 
cultivaiion a^id renewal. You can*t afford to be just a happy sower 
of se^js. You*re a l^urer. 

Schools i/mi select destroy the culture 

From the middle of the 1960s the ahenuUive schools in Victoria have 
concentrated heavily on openness, on what the Italians odl more 
predsdy the right to study. Maryvale led the wi^, with a truly 
crusading non-competitiveness. Upgrading, and group work were 
dominant features of the CAB schools — Mordandt Femtree Oully, 
and thdr successors. Ron Reed attempted to establish a full six-yr4r 
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of universal secondary educatkML The VSIA, the community 
schools and now the STC group have pushed at the barriers between 
secondary and tertiary studies. 

The right to study, thou^ it is from achieved, is deariy one 
alternative banner that may be carried anywhere — an issue which 
predsdy divides meritocrau from democrats. Sooner or later a 
democr ati c fodety must admoi^edge and enact the right of everyone 
to study. 

So jEsr, the right to study has been asserted in fairiy simple 
fOTTDs — as noncompetitive assessment and pr o gress through scfaooU 
and as open entry into tertiary education. It's time now to daborate 
the conoept and connect it more piedsdy to qualifications, to work 
and to the raising of the general level of democratic culture. What 
works inride a few schools is valuable as a demonstration of 
possibilities. The ultimate solutions qipropriate to the whole society 
luBve still to be worlwd out, and involve of course much more than 
schools. 

At this point, a very important objection can be made. What is 
the good of addeving the ri^t to study within an uiueformed system 
of sdio<^ing, qtunlificstion and work? Which is another way of siying 
that an isoltfed policy of non-grading and of open entry is no good. 
Eventudly you have to devdop a full democratic program. It's the 
old probkm of striKrtural change — necessary but only part of the 
story. In our case; however, the real fly in the ointment is that school 
itself depends on much larger social structures and attitudes. 

WehawetotakeapunL I think the pioblan is more or less answered 
in being posed. You need a complete program, fashioned vrith the 
knowledge that social revolutions are not made in schools or by 
chfldren. Certaiidy tiie p^-offs will be spasmodic; but it's hard to 
imagine any more constructive choices. Leave the schools? Where 
for? Utopia? 

He wmU have been better off, studying the Metal Industry Award 
Given that the structural solutions alone are inadequate (though 
necessary), let's try now to name some of the vital other issues. I 
see them iUling into two large categories. One 111 caU the Iiistit^ 
the other the Purpose 111 start with the Institution. 

The institution of school, which is our means of transmitting the 
best of the cultural heritage and, we hope^ hdping to renew what 
has decayed, naturally runs the usual institutiomd risk of becoming 
iscdated fnnn the culture it slxyuM rightly react with. T^ 
between what is lournt in scho<^ and v^bat happens outside 
sdiool becomes attenuated. The curriculum is worked through for 
its own internal emls — the gaining of a certificate; the passing of 
a standard or whatever. 

niich's de-sdiooling has, of course; made much of this. He has 
shown how the sdiool system keeps the meritocratic industry going 
and therdv contributes as mudi to ignorance and social importance 
as it does to knowledge. His sdution, however, his learning networks 
and the like; are airy. He vutudly asks us to sit tight and prepare 
for the Second Comiog. 

I think most experimental schools in recent years have tried out 
versions of nUch learning networks; by offering mammoth ranges 
of choices, importing practitioners mA non-teacher experts into the 
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school, sending kids out to get direct a^erience of situations. And 
niich or not, there are now {denty of schoob with worlc experience 
programs. 

Offering wide choice has its quicksands, which w^ observe later, 
but the Imking of school to wOTk and to the social use of kno^yledge 
is necessary. The point has wide acoqitance in theory and need not 
be insisted on. What you must oonrider is how the rdating of school 
to work can continue to be a democratizing imcess, rather than a 
gentler way of adapting the work fotoc to the market And this once 
again calb into question our percqition of a mofe iemocratic societ^^ 
Such perception of course can only be stated in cry general terms — 
th<^ await their historical working out We can say, however, that 
a democratic concei^on of work wiD require the gmend sharUig of 
power over production, and the contnd of tedmo -cgica! devdopment 
by hunum needs; and that these needs have to be judged in their total 
planetary and future contexts, rather than in local and immediate 
terms. 

From this you can perii^M deduce a curriculum which can bring 
some of the pioUems of woric into sdrndnig. Certainly an alternative 
curriculum could not confine itself to hiring students choose the 
most individually satisfying work for themselves. Nor could it aim 
scldy to qualify aU itt students (o a high levd so that their personal 
choices win be wide. Such aims do admittedly diverge from 
meritocratic practice; and can improve the fiiture lives of sinan g^ 
of the presently unprivileged. But as general aims th^ faU down 
before the realities of woric, whidi for the majority of workers cannot 
be said to be satisfying and is, by deliberate dedgn, undemocratic 
The satisfaction of much work, in other words, comes from its 
transformation or from the poisilrilities it offers to strug^ for a more 
democratic society, bancally through the trade union and political 
party system. 

I don't want to suggest by this that some work doesn't have even 
the potential to be satisfyiiig in itsdf . But I know, as you do^ from 
experience^ that even in situations devised on the best Kfarxist 
principles of unalienated labour, a problem of shit work keeps 
surfacing: but Vm of the optimistic school that thinks the problem 
has to be worked on, and that in any case; satisfaction comes from 
the whole context rather than from detail Agreed, it*s no great shakes 
cleaning the duimies, but it*s satisfying to see them kept clean by 
their users, rather than by the life wwk of another person. A counsel 
of perfection, this, which usually needs to be tempered by a realistic 
acceptance of the value of division of labour. 

So the organisation of work, its potential for social good or decay, 
has to be discussed in a critical context. And to achieve a greater 
degree of this we should be perhaps thinking of making substantial 
links between the work system and the education system. Here two 
possibilities suggest themsdves: (1) introduce protracted wwk periods 
into the upper secondary-tertiary system, and (Z) establish as a right 
opportimities for people at work to resume general education as well 
as occupational re-training. 

The first of these possibilities regularly gets an airing when tertiary 
selection h talked about — at least when it's talked about calmly. 
Some coU^es, in fact, practise it implicitly by deUberately taking in 
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laijc numbers of mature age students. Our concern however vfOvHd 
be to see whether a really substantial alternation between work and 
upper secondary school would bring the realities of society into the 
curriculum* 

The second possibility is one very much in evidence in Italy where; 
as a rnuk of the student and union struggles foDqwing 1968, workers 
have gamed the right to ISO hours of study in the boss's time. Again, 
sudi an initiative brings into serious question the validity of studies 
as they developed within the closed school-university system. New 
analyses of subject matter and teaching methods beccme imperative. 

Thie culture which up to now no one has ever possessed, is made 
up of two things: belonging to the people and knowing the language 

Your working class kids of course bdong to the people. But they do 
not knowr the language Thy are at the bottom of tly power pyramid, 
and all the meritocratic q^tem offers is that soine may scale the 
pyramid if thqr know the code words. The pyramid, however, will 
stay put, even though therms room for a few to change places m it 
This possibility of ascending is defined by the meritocrats as 
democracy. 

Kburahemative has no such pyramid, hence no ascent It does not 
of course hqise into the absurdity of si^mg that everyone is, or even 
wants to be, capable of everything. Ybur concern is to give everyone 
one of the basic prerequisites to democntic power which is the 
capacity to understand what's going on, to e9q>ress on^s own ideas. 
School caimot do mon^ and is extrmdy ludcy to do as much. 

Literacy, then, is the great aim of your curriculunL But this too 
is a term to be wrested from the meritocrats, who see it as a precious 
possession under grave threat from mass education. Maybe you need 
to talk more perststemly about democnstie fitenKK to distinguish your 
idea from the present decadent variety. 

Democratic Hteracy is control of i^nri^f*^ at the levd needed to 
run our society. It is understanding others and making yourself 
understood. It is somethiiig we aU have to work at and must all be 
able to share. It is achieved through conoete subject matter, not as 
an abstract, mechanical skill. Knowledge of the subject and 
knowlec^ of the language are two sides of the coin. But a democratic 
knowledge. 

I sympathize with your present concern to build a working dass 
curriculum but Td rather see this as part of the drive to develop a 
democratic curriculum. We do need a good analysis of our heritage 
of working class culture. V'e do also have to keep in mind that wtfrc 
not merely trying to implant a different class culture; But I don't like 
thinking of the present division as a choice of alternatives. A 
democratic culture will be a synthesis of these conflicting class 
cultures. Thus, we do not expect our kids to throw aw^y thdr working 
class, or ethnic, language heritage, but we do not either expect them 
to know only that. We build on that with respect but with a knowledge 
of its limitations, till we achieve also ease with the various registers 
of power. 

Don't romanticize working class cuhure^ or teenage culture. Of 
course; both are formative cultures for your students, and both 
represent a real world tc^ which school is a contrast Uiileu school 
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cleariy touches on the worlds of work mnd teenafe life; it will appear 
to some as irrelevant and to others as a choice — in tiiking one the 
other is rejected. But it must be obvious that the sinqde solution of 
immersion in these sub-cultures is no solution. Th^ are partial 
cultures, eiq>loited and therefore to UHxm derce deadening. Clearly 
they are the ground on which consciousness wiO be built, and out 
of a critical analysis of them and of rival sub-cuhures a demooatic 
culture may grow. They do still require; like aU heritages, a critical 
confrontation by the inheritor. School shoukl provide the means for 
this confrontation. 

A union of mothers and fathers arable of reminding you that weVe 
the ones whope^you to serve us. 

Caning your aitemative a community school opens up some daunting 
theoretical perspectives. At fisoe value it suggesU that you mean to 
comUne whh the funilies who send you your students ^ 
democratic dements of the surrounding community to devise and 
provide a democratic curricuhmL But I bet your sdiool is leagues 
away from the local concqi ti on of what a school ou^t to be. 

Not that I think the ocmununity view must prevail Your model 
of sdiool may be much better. But how right is it to impose it just 
like that? Your idea of a community sdiocri is actuafly a counter to 
my earli^ statement that sdiools pass on the cultural heritage. And 
I stand corrected. This is a very institutional definition. It needs 
challenging. In modem industrial societies schools have taken over 
from fiunilies (and from tnules). For other reasons, the fiunily is also 
under attack from the Left Your ahemative school reflects this 
ambiguous irincer attack. On the one hand, you aim to leverse the 
professionalization of education and restore the school to its 
community. On the other hand, you hold back from alliances with 
parents becttise you cannot reconcile your view of students' rights 
and duties with theirs. In practice your community school sometimes 
blesses courses specifically designed to attack the fiunily as a social 
institution. 

So where do you go from there? I can only suggest that you wade 
in a bit deeper, let some real power over curriculum go into the hands 
of parents and democratic community representatives and see what 
happens. 

There were no breaks. No holidays even on Sundays. 

The other general category of issues Tve labelled questions of 
Purpose; What qiproaches to school do you want your school 
community to have? Here I want to mention only two things: the 
idea of study as work, and the idea rf coUective achievement. 

Aitemative schools have unfortunatdy inherited a permissive 
tradition. Progressive methods have neariy always hivolved a lot of 
freedom for the kids to choose what tluy will do^ how they will do 
it and often whether th^ do it The idea is to make them 
autonomous and sdf-rdiant 

If this dhection is foUowed rationally, it is surdy the right way to 
ga But it does presuppose kids of Spartan wiU and vast personal 
resources — the sort you're aiming for rather than those you've got. 
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Most of your kxlswiUmuck'aboirt as often utbeycaiuTbeyni work 
"Hbea tbere^s a irit of pressuR; or ooctsionally for a spariding 
performer. Which you're xkOL Yba*tc m pretty mUnmry teacher who 
has to get there by frfamung, routtne and mond presnire. 

Study, whidi is Che diftmpriihim activity of idiocd, should be 
treated social^ as ivoriu Evcabial^ I cUDk, it ri^^ 
once people readi the age at wfaidi thor can be legaDy enqdoyed 
And the bludgers should c9q>erieDoe odium and sanctions. 

This of course makes your life unplr a unf, alrhongh enfcHdng a 
clear pattern may not be any more enervating than trying to drag 
a pattern and a purpose out of a vague; •wwAie situation. At the 
nu>ment, you are m the poiitjhm of having virtually no siqq^ 
yoursdf have taken away some of the most obvious goads to work 
— strictly set courses, tight routines, periodic tests, nuyor cnuns. In 
context they were doing more harm than good — their effect was 
anti-democnttic But your iqilacement systems hawe been a bit noble 
savage m inqanttion. very idiam oo fOOdhvilU sd^^^ 
motivation* Sometimes thqr've not been systems of woric at all but 
merdy systems of choice for those (too few) who fdt like working. 

You and your fellow teadiers are also di^ed among youisdves. 
Some of you want to tighten things up and get more work done. 
Othen are still hung up on bdng authoritarian, or will only work 
from where the kids are at. and hence are piepared to waif till the 
kids come round to work. Some want to know what and how the 
kids think, others what and how theyj^ 

So there^s no easy wqr through. The tradition has given us study 
as the pursuit of the Idsured or the young (the wealtheir they are^ 
the longer they stay young). The alternative tnKlition. if anythint^ 
makes study cwm nM>re leiswcd sometUog to do when it feds rig^ 
Yet one looV mi the majority of your kids — whom the meritocratic 
school fails, for whom the democratic school must exist — tells you 
that they have an enormous job in f rom of thenu certainly not calling 
for increased leisure: And your picture of the future shows study more 
and more fitted into a democratic and satisfying world of work. 

You do need to take stock of where your forces and allies lie. You 
can*i leave it to eadi separate teacher to inspire motivation and whip 
along work. You have to go in for school"Wide frianning. priorities, 
rules, customs, sanctions. \bu have to koep preadiing and deqpcning 
understanding of the democratic purpose of the work. Ybu have to 
do this with the kids, thdr families and the community, so that on 
aU sides the democratic commitmeiit of the school is und^mtood and 
reinforced. The whole school has to see itsdf as setting very high, 
proud standards in study and in communication and woiidng together 
to achieve them. 

Until the slowest understood the others didn't go ahead. 

The slowest at Barbiana was not only the kid without background. 
It was also the unwilling Ud. Until he understood, the others didn't 
go ahead. Is it possible to be as coUectivdy minded as that? The 
meritocratic school of courre is the oppodte — a school for 
individualists. But where do you stand on the issue of individualism? 
How mudi wdght do you give in your aims to personal devdopment. 
sdf-fulflbnent, sdf-expresrion? How mudi of your work is structured 
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on pmoDBl choice? How much of the kids* commitment is left to 
individual decision? 

A democratic sdiool ^uld look first to the common ground, to 
the language (which is also subject matter) that everyone needs to 
q)eak and undentand. lb understand othen and be understood ^ 
them is the commonivork and the first imperative. By all means, 
set aade time and oppoftnnity to folhiw particular mter^ 
the main work hi the centre of focus. And lesriixture the subject 
matter so that it can be worked on co-operativdy. You cai^ ubmys 
be Uamed for unequal results* but you are reqionsibte for ^ 
pimnt, and the more advanced have req)onsibilities towanb the le^ 
advanced* u have the cUkr for the younger. 

EverytUng Fve said here requires detafl and practice before it is 
aiQfthmg better than pkms thoii^ Much of cottxse has abea^ 
don& A lot of issuo, eq)ecially on the rdation b^weoi school and 
work, rve mentioned without any theoretical dabon^ion, whidi Pd 
like to do some time sora. I finish with this: 

Another aspect of alternative education has latdy devdoped m 
Victoria, nan^ the idea of teadter-theorists. Hie tradition has 
academics and office txperts laying down the shape of schools and 
curricuhL The ahemative schools have not only tended to produce 
their own theorists, but also to make aU teachers theorists. A worthy 
ahemative^ long overdue. 

It would be if you coukl expand this tendency m at least two 
wqfs: first hy brm^ teadier theorisU togedier to devdop greater 
sdidaiity and power m thdr theory-jnactice; and then hy bringins 
parents and democnttic cooununity iqmsentatives into the same 
process, as now you are b^inning to briiig in students. 

Fm aware that both these things are abeady happening, but I hope 
it*s no harm to urge bigger and better efforts. 

Ail quotations are from School of Barbiana, Letter to a Tiacher 
Libreria Editrice Fiorentina. 
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Jurgen Habennas's notion of a legitimacy crisis in advanced ci^Htalist societies 
is a concept of enormous importance in the development of a critical analysis of 
education— but it is a concept thatrenuuns sadly underexplored. At the core of 
Habermas' s argument is the assertion that ' 'crisis tendencies pregnant with the 
future are no longer located immediately in the economic sjAere but in the 
sociocultural sphere: they do not directly concern the reproduction of the 
material conditions of life but the reproduction of reliabk structures of intersub- 
jectivity'' (McCarthy, 1979, pp. 358,339). In this sense, he places his critical 
analysis outside of orthodox Marxism, which emphasizes economic factors to 
the exclusion of superstructural considerations. For Habermas, the problems 
of what he calls ''system integration"' (broadly understood as proUems of the 
economic sphere) lead to crisis only when they pose a threat to "social integra- 
tion/' that is, when they undermine the consensual foundations of social 
institutions. 

Central to Habermas' s analysis of the legitimation crisis of institutions in 
ciq)italist society is what he sees as the repoliticization of the public sphere. The 
vastly expanded activity of the state in areas of our social and economic life has 
subjected ever-increasing sectors of our lives to the rationality of administrative 
fdanning and the values of political (as opposed to economic) community. ' It 
has moved, if only nominally, increasing areas of social policy from the nile of 
liberal ideology, with its particularistic interests and private accountability, to 
the sphere of democratic or general accountability. The rationality of 
administrative {danning 

destroys the unquestionable character of validity claims that were previously 
taken for granted; it stirs up matters that were previously settled by the cultural 
tradition in an unproblematic way; and then it ftirthers the poiiticization of areas 
of life previously assigned to the private sphere. For example, educational 
(especially curricular) planning, the planning of the health system and family 
planning have the effect of publicizing and thematizing matters that were once 
culturally taken for granted. ... And this development endangers the civil 
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piivatisip essential to the de-politicized public realm. '^Efforts at paiticipation 
and the plethora ol alternative models ... are indications of this danger, as in the 
increasing number of citizen*s initiatives." (McCarthy, 1979, pp. 369-370) 

The expansion of state activities and the consequent politicization of increas- 
ing numbers of social and economic concerns have resulted in the need to 
replace traditional justifications of decisions rrgarding these concerns with 
ones that at lerst appear to express a ratf onal consensus. Whereas before the 
p?t>Uems of society (unemployment, inflation, health care: the management of 
natural resources, and so foith) could be seen as issues that wercy funda- 
mentally » to be decided privately and outside the discourse of a public tribun- 
al» they now become sulgect to the norms of pvMic accountability and social 
legitimacy. Habermos is in no way overiy optimistic about the current 
potentialities of such public discourse or scrutiny. The public realm, he 
aiKues, has largely been reduced to periodic ''plebiscites of acclamation." 
The structural depoliticization of the public sphr ;e is increasingly justified by 
deniocratic elite theories or by a technocratic systems perspective; and 
underpinning it all is a widespread civil privatism— political abstinence com- 
bined with an orientation to careers, leisure, and consumption. 

It is precisely in the publicizing of matters that were once culturally taken 
for granted that the present crisis of the legitimacy of schooling in advanced 
capitalist societies cm be found. The crisis of formal education is, in the first 
instance, one in which the consensual basis an J validity claims of schools are 
increasingly eroded. There are increasing deficits in the legitimacy of the 
symbols and meanings associated with formal education. I believe it is clear, 
as Habermas asserts, that the crisis at the sociocultural level is rooted in the 
[HX>blems of system integration. As Habermas argues and I will later elabor- 
ate, these system problems are consequences of the increasingly dishar- 
monious connection between education and occupations, but this can only be 
a panial statement of the problem. In this paper^ I attempt to supplement and 
expand this view of the origins of the legitimation crisis in education with a 
consideration of what I see as the additional problem of integration. I argue 
that the crisis of legitimation in education is basically rooted in three distinct 
areas of ideological and institutional conflict. The first has to do with the 
results, in educational dysfimctionality, of maintaining a hegemonic form of 
cultural domination. The second area of conflict arises fix>m the consequences 
of a social system which, in Althusser's terms, is a ''complex unity of uneven 
instances,'* that is, a social fokmation in which the apparatuses of socialization 
cannot be regarded as necessarily congruent or harmonious in the cultural or 
ideological meanings they transmit. The final problematic ar^ has to do with 
the consequences*, in educational purposes and goals, of the conflicting aims of 
h1)eral and democratic ideology— 4he coiyunction of which represents the 
defining feature of the bourgeois democratic state. In ttie next section of the 
paper, I lay out in more depth these three areas of conflict or dysfimctionality 
from which I believe the legitimation crisis in education springs. In the final 
section of the paper, I elaborate some of the concrete manifestatk^s of those 
areas of conflict in the current policies and structures of schooling. 

While scarcely a day passes without some new evidence of the declining 



public foith in the efficacy of schooling, surprisingly little attempt has been 
made to understand this crisis in terms that go beyond the usual platitudes of 
parental ne^ect, inadequate school accountability, or the deficiencies of stu- 
dents* attitudes. In this paper, I have sought to place the current situation in a 
sociological framework that, hopefully, will be both more theoretically com- 
pelling and critically useful than those employed in these accounts. Such a 
framework places the issue of education in the context of questions relating to 
cidture, ideok>gy, and the forms of social domination in capitalist society. In 
this way, I hope to provide explanations that transcend the usual banalities of 
media interpretation or the inevitable limitations of common sense. 



Educational Legitimacy and Hegemonic Culture 

The process of legitimation occurring through the imposition of cultural 
hegemony implies going beyond a version of socialization that represents a 
straightforward training of subordinate classes in the values, meanings, and 
practices of a ruling class. The ideok)gy and culture of bourgeois society are 
far more than the "isolable meanings and practices of the ruling class . . . 
which get imposed on others** (Williams, 1976, p. 205). As Raymond Williams 
argues, if it were merely a process of training, manipulation, or socialization, a 
society* s dominant ideology could be thrown off or discarded. It would 
present itself as onion-like reality, with separable layers that might easily be 
peeled off. The notion of a dominant culture as something more than the 
values and meanings of the economically dominant class is rooted in a concep- 
tion of hegemony elaborated by Antonio Gramsci; it is central to a notion of 
culture or ideology as an instrument not merely of domination but also of 
legitimation. It "supposes the existence of something which is truly total, 
which is not merely secondary or superstructural, like the weak sense of 
ideology, but which is lived at such a depth, which saturates the society to 
such an extent, and which, as Gramsci puts it, even constitutes the limits of 
common sense for most people under its sway (Williams, 1976, pp. 204-2(^5). 

The imposition of cultural hegemony implies going beyond a versk)n of 
ideok)gy in which the subordinate classes are socialized or trained solely in the 
values and beliefs of the ruling class toward one that incorporates alternative 
meanings, values, or perceptions of the worid. And in order to ensure 
hegemony, culture must be something more than the product of a single 
dominant group. It must contain values, meanings, moral and aesthetic judg- 
ments that arise from the entire field of human experience— including that of 
subordinate groups. Only in this way can culture be viewed or felt as anything 
approaching a legitimate expression of human experience, as a symbolic 
region that successfully mediates and constitutes a good part, if not the full 
range, of this experience. 

By ensuring that the dominant culture reflects not only the meanings and 
practices of the dominant class but also of other groups or classes, hegemony 
ensures the active consent of those in subordinate positions in society. It 
ensures t!:^ effective legitimation of the class structure and the consequent 
relations of domination and subordination. Williams notes that the dominant 
culture is a complex unity that contains not only the meanings, values, and 



practices of the ruling class but also those that have survived from pre-existing 
forms of society (what WiUiams caUs the residual culture), as well as the new 
meanings and practices created atongside the dominant culture. The elements 
of the residual culture represent a ''reaching back to those meanings and 
values which were created in real societies in the past, and which still seem to 
have some significance because they represent areas of human experience, 
aspirations and achievement, which the dominant culture undervalues or 
opposes, or even cannot recognize'* (ibid, p. 207). These may include certain 
religious values and notions derived from a rural past. 

New meanings, values, and practices are referred to by Williams as 
emergent. Since no dominant culture exhausts the total range of human 
experience, energy, or intention* the question of which aspects of emergent 
practices or meanings are to be reached for and, if possible, incoipoiated— or 
else extirpated— depends on whether, or to what extent, the dominant class 
has its interests at stake. The dominant culture must decide whether particular 
practices are alternative or oppositk>nal; the latter, which deariy challenge 
what is dominant, must be effectively and rapidly incorporated. While Wil- 
liams asserts that the line between the two rests on a simple theoretical 
distinction, it is in reality a very narrow one; it is the difference ''between 
someone who simply finds a different way to live and wants to be left alone 
with it, and someone who finds a different way to live and wants to change 
society in its lighf' (ibid, p. 206). 

What must be emphasized in understanding a hegemonic culture is that it 
ret-resents aot the meanings, practices, and values of a single class, but rather 
that it is a composite containing elements of several different social groups or 
classes. Active consent is ensured by including not only dominant social 
interests but also those of subordinate interests. In this sense, the culture must 
be viewed as containing compromises and concessions by dominant groups, 
though never so much that the fundamental character of the social structure is 
threatened. In looking at the nature of education in this lig}it, it is possiUe to 
delineate a complex structure containing the interests and ideologies of a 
variety of social elements (see, for example, Shapiro, 1982b). In the United 
States, it is possible to distinguish, for example, the extent to which corporate 
interests have ensured an educational system that is strongly vocatk)nal, 
utflitarian, and professionally oriented. Although sometimes ignored by 
revisionist or critical theorists of education, this orientation must be set within 
a structure of meanings and values that reflect the ideotogy of pre-bouigeois 
social formations. Such ideology is instrumental in the persistence of non- 
vocational goals, such as the notion of the "educated*' individual, trained 
through exposure to an appropriate academic and liberal curriculum. And to 
whatever degree such goals have been limited by encroaching vocational and 
utilitarian concerns (competency testing being the most recent example of 
such limitations), it is necessary to recognize the extent to which schooling is 
still influenced by notions having to do with the transmission of a select body 
of ideas, knowled^and belief regarded as constituting /Atf cultural heritage 
and representing the fund of superior cultural capital. 

In addition to the influence of residual culture in education, it is also 
possible to identify characteristics of an emergent culture. Notions such as 
student relevance, choice, and participation have formed important and recur- 
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ring educational demands; they have been a characteristic part of the cultural 
or ideological challenges put forth by subordinate groups during periods of 
radical social upheaval. 

It should be clear, then, that the structure of education in the United 
States must be understood as a composite of cultural tendencies representing 
competing social classes and groups. It is also important to understand that 
the resulting structure of educational practices and purposes is not a st-Uic or 
immutable one. With the continuing straggle between social interecir,. the 
stracture of education undergoes continuous shifts in emphasis, intenti*. ^ , and 
purpose. Thus, recent changes such as the elimination of curricular ele.tives, 
pass/fiul grading, emphasis or. the basics, and increasing vocationalisir must 
all be located within the shifting nature of the cultural (and political) compact 
underirinning hegemony. 

The hegemonic culture of bourgeois society, reflected in the composite 
character of education, ensures a far more powerfully rooted system of 
meanings, values, practices* and so forth than one merely imposed by a 
dominant class. At the same time, the attempt to ensure a culture and an 
education perceived or experienced as legitimate generates significant contra- 
dictions and conflicts in the resulting cultural and educational stractures. 
While the desired effects of hegemony may include both legitimacy and 
effectiveness, this (as we will see) is not now the case. The attempt to ensure a 
legitimate stracture of education through the inclusion of, or compromise 
between, separate and sometimes opposing interests, purposes, and mean- 
ings also makes for a stracture that is ineffective in some fundamental ways. 
And such ineffectiveness ensures an erosion of the very legitimacy it was 
intended to support. As we wiU see, the resulting structure of education is 
experienced as seriously flawed. 

Contradiclioa and Autonomy: SodaHzadon in Advanced Capitalist Societies 

I now turn from a consideration of the process of hegemony in the legitimation 
crisis of education to the second area of concern: the relations between 
schooling and the other elements of the socialization process in the transmis- 
sion of ideology and culture. Here, the heritage of mechanistic versions of 
Marxist sociology has supported the view of a socialization process affected 
by institutions directly determined by raling class groups and expressing their 
ideology in an uncompromised fashion. This, I believe, is the imfdicitly stated 
perspective of much of the critical analysis of schooling in the United States, 
found in studies relating to the hidden curriculum, correspondence theory, 
revisionist educational history, and so on. This perspective is rooted, at least 
in part, in economistic views of the role of the state in capitalist society, in 
which the state is seen as no more than a simple tool or instrument to be 
manipulated at wiU by a raling class. And within this view of the state, the 
apparatuses of ideological transmission (schools, media, etc.) are understood 
to be entirely and uncompromisingly controUed by the dominant economic 
groups and to express uniformly their interests and ideology (see Connell, 
1978). These institutions are believed to express a single class viewpoint. This 
idea is reinforced by the totalistic perspective of some critical theorists. 
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notaUy Herbert Marcuse* Here, the control of production technologies in 
advanced capitalist societies ensures a populace abnost entirely adjusted to 
the consumerist ideok^of the dominant class. The social system is seen as a 
seamless web of interrelated parts in which vahies. meanings, purposes, and 
so forth coalesce m an unassaibUe unity of ideology and culture (see Macin* 
tyre, 1970). 

To whatever extent such views are valid, the attempt to describe the 
mstitutions of socializaticm in this way tends, in the words of Ralph Miliband 
(1970, p. 59), "to obscure the difference in this respect between these political 
systems and systems where ideological institutions are indeed part of a state 
monopolistic system of power. In the former system [i.e., liberal ci^italism], 
ideok^pcal institutions do retain a very hi^ degree of autonomy; and are 
therefore the better aUe to conceal the degree to which they do belong to the 
system of power in capitalist society/* The separation of powers cannot be 
r^arded as mere illusion. It is fundamental to the process of legitimation in 
liberal capitalism. The danger of assuming that the bourgeois democratic state 
is no more than an incipient totalitarianism is ever present in critical analyses 
of schooling and studies of other areas of ideological transmission and domina- 
tion. Such confusion can lead, ultimately, to disastrous political con- 
sequences. (As Mib*band points out, the Weimar RepuUic and the Nazi State 
were both ciqpitalist chiss states, but 50 million people died, partly, at least, in 
consequence of the &ct that the Gennan Commtem, at a crucial moment in 
time, saw no real difference between the two forms of the state.) For our own 
purposes, the view of a monolithic, or at least highly integrated, culture and 
ideology ignores the significance— and reality— -of the separation of powers. 
This separation represents a cornerstone of the political legitimation of the 
bourgeois democratic state. It can be dismissed neither as mere illusion nor as 
insignificant in the process <rf^ ideological consent fonnation. 

While I have argued that the differentiated and relatively autonomous 
nature of institutions in bourgeois society is Ui^ily significant in the process of 
political legitimation, its reality must be set within the social division of 
society and the resulting constellation of contradictory and uneven instances 
of the social system. This notion is at the heart of AIthusser*s characterization 
of the social system as a '^comi^x stnictured unit** (quoted m Callmicos, 
1976, ch. 2). Its complexity is rooted in the fact that it is a unity of distinct, 
relatively autonomous instances with different modes of development. While 
these are unified through their determination by the economy in the last 
instance, they do not form a homogeneous entity. 

This theme is also aigued by Goran Therbom, who asserts that while the 
state in ciqiitalist society is 

in a fundamental sense, always one, the level of interaction of its apparatuses 
varies considerably, and it should not be taken for granted that they share a 
common class chaiacter. For the state is the concentrated expression of a highly 
complex set of class relations which are refracted in di^unctures of varying 
profiindity between the different apparatuses. Within limits imposed by the 
general nature of the state, it is especially probable that the class character of its 
diverse apparatuses will vary with the link between the tasks of the apparatus 
and the concerns of classes rooted in the mode of production. (1978, p. 41) 
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Thus, sivgests Tlierix>m, ft ought be es^ected to capftalist stages thai the 
army would retain feudal traits longer than the fiscal ajpparatus; or that the 
^gricidtUFal apparatus would have a more petty bourseois chaiacter; or that 
the welfiwe iqqsaratuSt while remaining bouigedst would be affected by its 
close relationship to the woridng class. 

The notion of the diversfty and relative autonomy of ideological ap- 
paratuses in bouiSBob society Gncluding an)aratuses such as schools whose 
explicU purpose is the transmission of ideology and apparatuses like the 
welfore and health care systems, which are the focus for paiticular kinds of 
ideok)gical commitments) is cleariy expressed by Ian ConneK in his discussion 
of Monopoly Capitalism and the Media (1978). In refuting critical analyses of the 
media that purport to show a '*tight correspcmdence between the economic 
and the cultural*' so that the products of the media in capitalist society do no 
more than present the ideok^ of the dominant economic interests, Connell 
argues that such an approach 

fails to identijy and to take account of the relafivefy autonomous level of communica- 
tive-ideological determination. The choice of format, for instance, within a given 
sector of the media is never made solely with reference to the criteria of 
cost-effectiveness, but also, and moreover, in the first i;tstance with reference to 
the criteria of communicative-effectivity. (p. 72, his emphases) 

Indeed, Connell aigves, there is no such thing as the ideology of the ruling 
class or of the woiicing class: '*Apart from the dominant ideok^, there exist 
only loosely federated sectional ideok^gies-^agmentary, localized 'sulxul» 
tures' (iUd, p. 77). Thus, Connell does not give a standard radical critique 
of televisk>n; he argues that television does not perfonn its kleotogical work 
on behalf of the ruling class by being biassed in any wnftit conspiratorial 
sense: 

The coverage of problematic issues and events offered by television pro- 
grammes dees not systematically prefer any one of the sectional ideologies 
peculiar to these ruling classes. . . . Their relative independence from each of 
these will also be maintained by presenting themselves as "our*' representa- 
tives; they ask ^heir questions on behalf of that seemingly non-aligned **general 
public.'' (ibid, pp. 78-79) 

What should by now be clear is that while realizing the role of ideology and 
culture in the reproduction of class society, no characterization of ideology as 
a simple, coherent^ or monolithic entity wtH do. We have seen that the relative 
separation and autonomy of the apparatuses with which iideology is transmit- 
ted is fundamental to the continued perception of democratic legitimacy. As a 
resuft, particular components of the social system in no way express identical 
ideological/cultural messages. It is precisely this differentiation in valties, 
meanings, beliefs, and moral and aesthetic judgments associated with different 
parts of the social system that ensures the sometimes conflicting, dissonant, or 
contradktory tendencies in the cultural reproductk>n of society. We cannot 
count on the imposition of any kirKf of entirely unified or totally integrated 
ideological structure as the means to maintain the existing contours of society. 
It may indeed be contradictions rather than uniformities that characterize 
relations between components of the ideotogical/cultiu^ superstructure. The 
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pioUems associated with the legitimation education must be viewed in a 
context within which conffict as much as correspondence marks the relation- 
ship between the values, meanicigs, and norms embodied in schooling and 
those that characterize other areas of the socialization process in advanced 
cap^list societies. It is a context in which what Daniel Bell (1976) refers to as 
the **cultural contradictions of capitalism** may be understood as leading to 
the undermining of traditional motivational structures. 



■Sr h oo Hn g and the Democratic State 

The third and final area m which I will delineate the roots of the legitimation 
crisis m schooling is in the contrastmg purposes and goals of Ubera ideology, 
the conjunction of which represents the defining feature of the bouigeois 
democratic state. In his early work, Marx contended that modem man is a 
divided creature— he is both democratic citizen and bourgeois individual. As 
the former, he is expected to live up to universal criteria; as the latter, he 
behaves according to his egotistical needs (see Avineri, 1970). While man's 
existence in the social economic reabn is governed by the ideok)gy of liberal- 
ism, with its notion of the unfettered pursuit of personal gain, advancement, 
achievement, and so forth, his life as a member of the political community is 
formed (at least m principle) according to nottons of universal rigiits, obliga- 
tions, responsibilities, and relations grounded In lamian mutuality and ^^ F? tlf- 
ty. White the bourigeois individual recdves his fegitimation in the o^ 
property and the deierminalion (or apparent determination) in the market 
according to the value of his kbor, the legitimation of the democratic citizen 
rests on the democratic will*formatk>n of the society as a whote. The distinct 
character of bourgeois democratic society has been the juxtaposition of the 
effects of Uberal kledogy in the social economic realm (hierarx:hical rehtwns 
of authority, unequal distribution of weahh and power, etc.) with the impUca- 
tions of democratic idecdogy (popular control of authority, universality of 
rights, mutuality of obltgatk>ns, etc.). 

To whatever extent the state, according to Marxist perspective, is the 
executive of the bouigeoiste, the vehk:te for ensuring appropriate conditions 
for the reproduction of the ci^ritalist order, it cannot, given the imperatives of 
dcms^rvutic vahies, be permitted to appear that way* The attempt to reconcite 
the fondamental purpose of the state in the operation of the economy and the 
maintenance of social control with the popular democratic notkms that sur- 
round it lesults in what Bertell Olbnan caBs the formation of the **illusory 
community** (1976). The civil order poses as the obgectification of the univer- 
sal interests of the community, as opposed to the particularistic, self-seeking, 
and divisive interests of economk society. As Alan Wolfe (1977) has shown, 
the rote of the state has changed (and continues to change) in the devetepment 
of capitalism* As the ''nightwatchman** in earlier phases of capitalist history, 
the state appeared to stand substantially outside the dynamk: of the economic 
process. Increasingly, it has assumed a more central and visibte rote in this 
process of capital formation and accumulation, providing the necessary infra- 
structure and, increasingly, directly purchasi;:!? commodittes. The result of 



this has been a politictzmg of what had previously ai>peared as problems and 
conflicts in the economic process. The state is now expected (as the resuft of 
its claim to legitimacy throu^ the paicess of democratic wiD-formatton) to be 
the guarantor of last resort for economic growth, monetary stability, hi^ 
emptoyment, and so forth. What were problems or issues of a hitherto au- 
tonomous economic reahn have now become the definite responsibility of the 
state and the political apparatus. And, as Habermas notes, what was hitherto 
a crisis of belief m the economte doi .!in alone is now also a crisis of the 
legitimacy of the political system. 

In looking at the role of the educational system in reproducing the struc- 
ture of capitalist society, I believe that critical analysis has erred in em- 
phasizing school, almost exclusively, as a component cf the economic order. 
It must be seen as part of not only the economic order but also of the state 
^>paratus, that is, of the political order (see ShaiMro, 1962a). While schools do 
ctoriy generate a differentially socialized work force for a hierarchic&l and 
bureaucratic occupational structure, they must also provkk experiences that 
ensure continuity in our perceptions of bourgeois denxicratic society. In this 
sense, schools occupy a unique position in the institutional luiture of o^nialist 
society. They contain, at one and the same tone, both the economic msA the: 
political moments of bourgeois ideok^. While they must transmit an ideol- 

based in the values of the market jriace, they must also, in certain 
respects, attenqit to represent a field of democratic and classless values thai 
are the antithesis of this kleotogy. From such a perspective, it is possible to 
see how the comprehensive high school may be understood as the quintessen- 
tial bourgeois form of educational organization. Indeed, it is not accidentaS 
that this is the form increasingly found in liberal capitalist societies. It makes 
clear the unique role of the school in having to conform to both the econonuc 
and the political values of capitalist society. Within this instituUcm are jux- 
taposed egalitarian political and l^al forms with hierarchical and unequal 
economic practices. This configuration is reflected in the oonmsitmcnt of the 
craiprehensiye high school to provide equality of access to the progeny of all 
citizens, whOe at the same time dispensing differentiated forms of knowledge 
and educational experience (and, hence, socioeconomk: inequ^y) to those 
same individuals. In precisely anak)gous ways, the visible absoifption of the 
economic crisis into the realm of the state, which has led to a de-legitifnat)QS3 
of the political domain, is parallelled by the de-legitimation of schools as they 
provide a context for the attempt to reconcile the implication of democratic 
values (mutuality, universal responsibility, and collective obligation) with the 
egotistical, particularistic, and hierarchical imperatives of the market. At both 
the macrocosmic level of the political system and at the institutional level of 
public education, expectations raised by democratic kleology are incteasingly 
confronted, and firustrated, by imperatives that have their source in the market 
economy of a class-divided society. The effects of this confirontation on the 
legitimacy of education in advanced capitalist states are examined below. 
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The L^Uiinacy CrUs (riT Schook 



In the preceeding sections, I have briefly considered some sources of the 
l^itimation crisis as they pertain to scboolfaig 80 the Un^ States and in other 
b^beral capitalist societies. In the remainder of ihis paper, I suggest some of the 
ways in which this crisis, developing from the se sources, is manifested at both 
kveb of pedagogy and cuniculum, as well as m the institutional structure and 
systemic process. 

I suggested earlier that to look upon educatioii as an expression of cultural 
hegemony means to take seriously the view that the dominant forms of 
curriculum and pedagogy represent not the imposition of a sin^ class view of 
the^ activities but a composite structure of diverse and sometimes conflicting 
social practices and ideas. For example, we need to see that the vocational 
(i.e., bouigeois) character of contemporary educational practice continues, to 
a large extent, to be wedded to pre-bouigeois educational forms. It is not 
without reason that so many students (of all social classes) complain of the 
''irrelevance** of the academic and liberal cuniculum and, indeed, passively 
or otherwise, resist it, While basJc skills, competency-oriented instruction, 
and career education may represent less than stimulating school experiences, 
they can at least be understood in terms of prevailing techmcal norms; 
whatever they may be lacking in intrinsic satisfaction, they do at smie level 
appear to make sense and are perceived as useful or relevant. The same 
cannot be said for academic studies that purport to be the conduit for human- 
istic or cultural notions, in the sense of a body of knowledge, beliefs, and 
aesthetic judgments that provide understanding, meaning, and significance for 
human endeavors. While such notions may have made eminent sense in the 
gentlemanly education of 19th-century En^and, when schooling was closely 
identified with exposure to the select traditions of knowledge and belief in a 
way that would supply a coherent sense of meamng to human activity, they 
are increasingly unable to meet such goals. Claims to an essential or coherent 
body of truths, meanings, and knowledge make little sense in the pervasive 
and deepening cultural crisis of our time, when meanings and belief disaj^war 
in the ever-widening circles of political, economic, and cuhural fragmentation. 
No appeals by conservative critfcs for a return to the tradition of the Great 
Books or the Essentials of Western Civilization will be sufficient to cope with 
the dissonance and incoherence of meanings and belief in contemporary 
society. 

And while skills, competencies, and career training may appear to make 
sense within the present educational context, even they flounder on the 
obstacles created as a result of the ideotogical compromises inherent in the 
hegemonic process. Pre-bourgeois notions compel the process of education to 
remain locked within separate and distinct social institutions. Such a separa- 
tion reflects the division between culture and civilization, in whkh activities 
associated with human devetopment or actualization are kept distinct from the 
pnictkes of the everyday world of work, family, community, politics, and so 
forth. The resulting separation ensures that school, for all its concern with 
realistic preparation for adult roles and occupational skills, renuuns a make- 
believt! work! filled with make-believe activities. The institutionally circum- 
scribed nature of schooling ensures that it becomes an increasingly trivial and 
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peripheral activity in the wider field of individual concerns and purposes. 

Where progressivism in education has been a significant force (as often 
happens durinig periods when there are strong movements oiganized around 
egalitarian and coDectivist concerns), there has been the acceptance of a 
broader social context for educational experience; the city, the community, 
industry, or the countryside— not just the school— become the accepted con- 
text for education (Shapiro, 197^. Such changes are underpinned (not ahvays 
explicitiy) by egalitarian challenges to the selective traditions of cultural 
values (the elimination or redistribution of cultural capital). Even in more 
conservative times, hegemony and the imperatives of legitimation ensure that 
populist cuftural tendencies emerge and continue to c<mflict with traditional 
and restrictive notions of education and give support to de-schocled notions of 
educational experience. Thus, for examine, the recent Carnegie report on hi^ 
school education, with its call for less schocri and more community-based 
instruction, must be seen not merely as an expression of typically bourgeois 
demands for more utilitarian educational goals but as an attempt to resolve the 
crisis of the educational process. It is an attempt to transcend cultural/ideo- 
logical traditions that have defined education as fundamentally disconnected 
from the non-school world of students, thereby ensuring that it remain an 
activity marked by its abstract and scholastic character. 

And, too, the legitimacy of schooluig is increasingly affected by the 
contradictions between the values, meanings, and norms of schools and those 
associated with other areas of human practice and experience. The socializa- 
tion process in advanced capitalist societies, as I argued above, is character- 
ized at least as much by the contradictory and dissonant nature of culture as 
by notions of correspondence* The motivational and interpretational struc- 
tures produced by separate components of the process (television, radio, 
popular music, films, the family, church, schools, etc.) are moments of a 
culture that is in conflict and incoherent (BeO, 1976). The conservative percep- 
tion of moral colli4>se is not aii entirely false understanding of a socialization 
process in which the traditional sources of meaning and value have been 
undermined by the contradictory claims of a divided culture. 

It is important to recognize that contradictory tendencies in the socializa- 
tion process are exacerbated by elements within the dominant ecotKmiic class 
which tread a fine line between incorporating alternative or oppositional 
meanings and values into the hegemonic culture and acting as transmitters and 
disseminators of disruptive subcultures. Thus, for example, regardless of the 
extent to which the hegemonic process attempts to absorb the emergent 
characteristics of adolescent culture, finequendy containing dysfunctional and 
sometimes radical proclivities, it continues to represent meanings and values 
that diverge sharply from the ideological emphasis found in the process of 
schooling. In advanced capitalist society, the adolescent subculture finds a 
ready source of dissemination in the culture industry, whose particularistic 
concerns (markets, ratings, etc.) ensure the transmission of an ideology 
firaught with values hostile to the traditional bourgeois ethic. 

As Hans Dreitzel (1977) argues, it is not merely a proHem of youth versus 
adult culture, soluble simply throu^ reducing the exposure of kids to TV, pop 
music, and so on. While the overdy political tendencies of the counter-cultural 
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movemeiit of the 1960s have disappeared, we are left, Drehzel argues, with a 
culture deeply divided, a cukure in which oppositional or ahernative ten- 
dencies find continuing and expandii^ support. Such tendencies are organized 
around an opposition to an achievement morality and instrumental rational- 
ity--tiie lynchpins of bourgeois culture for 150 years, and whose "T^'ninp 
and values contirme to dominate the soctalizaticm process ccmnected with 
schooling. The concerns of this oppositicmal or alternative culture seek to 
retrace such fimctiraal rationality with **organic growth*' and to reject the 
tenqxxality of industrial society; what is advocated is an authentic self rather 
than the other-directed ego. Proponents of this new culture value spontaneity 
and &ntasy, communal solidarity, communicative experience, and a non- 
instrumental aesthetic ^>proach to nature. While schooling strug^s to main- 
tain a commitment to the achievement-oriented and instrumental concerns of 
bouigeois culture* the spre«d of such oppositional or alternative values and 
meanings into many areas of belief and activity ensures an increasingly 
contradictory, incoherent, and conflict-ridden process of socialization. In- 
deed, while school continues to disseminate traditional bourgeois interpreta- 
tions and values, other parts of the socializaticm process are increasingly 
affected by alternative or oppositional notions. Nowhere is this more clear 
than in the changing nature of the fiunily; feminist critiques of the *60s and 
*70s have led to an inc rftflttng dfimand fnr aeyml reh>fTOni^ grCHinded in mutuality 
and communicative experience rather than in iujtruroentalism and (male) 
achievement.. Such challenges to traditional bourgeois culture in such un- 
poitant loci of the socialization process ensure the increasing dysfimctionality 
of the process, undermine the motivational significanoe of schoo!. and, 
ultimately, exacerbate the crisis of l^itimation of education in capitalist 
society. 

FinaOy, rx>where has the legitimation proUem of education been more 
cieariy instigated than through the juxtaposition of the liberal and democratic 
goals of bourgeois society. As a result of these contradictory momeitts, it is 
possible to predict the unstable, conflict-laden nature of sclm^. In no other 
social institution are notions of hierarchy and ^equality and democracy and 
authoritarian control forced to co-exist in qiute the same pro ximi ty. Schools 
and the educational system have occupied centre stage in the ideological 
struggles cf the society. Such struggles reflect the problematic l^itimacy of an 
institution of the state !7ianifesting tendencies associated with the market arnl 
the economic arena. Despite the claim of the schoolir^ process to enrixxly the 
universal obligations, responsibilities, and dispositions a p pro pria te to the 
political community, integral parts of this process continue to be those of 
class, racial, and sexual differentiation. 

Habermas notes that with the decline in credibility of the market as a fieur 
mechanism for the distribution of life opportunities, occupational success 
mediated through formal schooling takes the place of success in the market. 
He argues that this attempt to reconcile liberal and democratic values, by 
means of an ''equal opportunity to participate in a competition that is regu- 
lated so as to neutralize external influences'' (1975, p. 81), can be viewed as 
legitimate only if the following conditions are met: equal opportunity for 
admission to higher education; non-discriminatory standards of evaluation for 
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peifonnance in school; synchrooous developnients of the educatirad and 
occupatiooal system; and labor processes whose material structures permit 
evaluation according to individuaDy accountable achievements. 

Habennas notes that while educational justice, in terms of opportunities 
for admission and standard of evaluation, may have increased in aO advanced 
capitalist countries since Worid War Two, a counter-tendency can be ob- 
served m the other two dimensions.^ Thus, the ejqansion of the educational 
system is becoming increasio^y independent of changes in the occiqsational 
system. He notes that the connection between formal schooling and occupa- 
tk>nal success may become looser in the long run* The effect oi this is a 
decrease in the credibility of achievement ideology. Such a tendency is 
increastn^y ^iparent in the United States, where the worth or ^'return value* ' 
of individual ""investment" in schooling is increasingly questioned. Further- 
more, notes Habennas, fragmented and monotonous labor processes are 
increasingly penetrating even those sectors m which an identity could previ- 
ously be formed through an occupational role: "'Intrinsic motivation to 
achieve is less and less sup^^rted by the structure of labor processes in 
spheres of labor dependent on the. market. An instrumentalist attitude to labor 
is spreading even in traditional bouigeois vocations (middle- and higher-level 
emi^yees, professionals)** (1965, p. 82). 

As schools become less and less able to deliver on their promises, their 
credibility as agencies mediating the h'beral and democrative moments oi 
bouigeois ideology is undennined. While ]Sbml notions meant the acceptance 
of the unequal distribution of resources* opportunities, and experiences, 
schooling, on the other hand, embodied the claim to justice or legitimacy in 
this distribution. The changing nature of work, as weD as its relationship to the 
educational system, has undermined such claims. The result is not merely the 
de-legitimation of schooling in capitalist society. More important, it suggests 
the emeiigence of a system increasingly transparent to the arbitrary and 
undemocratic way in which power, status, and resources are conferred. This 
is a view that forewarns not only the crisis of schools and educational institu- 
tions in our society, but a crisis of the society itself. 



Notes 

1 . This expansion of the state into our social and economic life has been brought about 
through the following: the demands of capitalist development, for example, govern- 
ment subsidies, loan contracts, labor and price policies; improvement of the material 
and inunatenal infrastructures in areas such as transportation, communications, 
health, housing, research and development; improvement of the producUvity of labor 
through vocational training, etc.; and relief from the social costs of private production 
by. for example, unemployment compensation, welfare, and ecological repair. In 
addition, there is the state's general responsibility for the regulation of the economic 
cycle. 

2. Nor can we be too sanguine about notions of educational justice. The effects of the 
"Correspondence Piinciple." described by Bowles and Gintis. or of Bcmstein*s and 
Bourdieu's concept of cukural capital, make clear the way in which educational 
systems are able to produce and reproduce class inequalities and to legitimate existing 
hierarchical social relations. 
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Introduction' 

Australian society is characterised by a number of social divisions which 
together provide the basis for an extremely disproportionate allocation oif 
the material and social benefits of the society. Generally regarded as most 
important of these are the divisions of class, gender and ethnicity' Succes- 
sive government reports over the last decade have demonc'^trated the ex- 
tent of the inequalities which exist in each of these aspects of socr2ty and 
have drawn attention to the prospect that more equal educational outcomes 
may lead to greater quality within the society and hence lessen the degree 
of social division. Consequently there has been a substantial investment 
of public monies into programs in schools which are aimed at producing 
more equal outcomes and hence reducing the extent of social inequalities. 
Although various innovative and *humanising* approaches to schooling 
have emerged from these programs, there have as yet been few apparent 
changes in the relationship between social division and educational 
achievement. 

However, certain issues have arisen from this approach to achi^-ving so- 
cial equality. One particular problem has been an emphasis on the effects 
of schooling, with little attention given to the structure of inequality which 
is central to the labour process itself, or to the relationship between those 
in paid employment and those without. This draws attention to the ade- 
quacy or otherwise of the explanatory frameworks which have informed the 
various programs and their effectiveness in providing a direction ior action. 

It is our viewthat a major weakness in the existing approach has been 
its focus on addressing specific social divisions independently, without 
recognition of their complex interaction in people's daily experience An 
analysis of the interaction of class, gender and ethnicity in people's every- 
day lives should be central to explanations of inf quality, and he*ice to pro- 
grams aimed at effecting change in these circumstances. We shall focus in 
particular on the experience and outlook which young people bring to mak- 
ing decisions about their progress through school and how I ey will obtain 
a livelihood. The significance of these decisions should not be underesti- 
mated. The impact of recession and structural change in the economy has 
had a dramatic impact on the availability of paid emplpjmient has had a 




dramatic impact on the availability of paid employment for young people, 
especially those from working-class backgrounds (see Dwyer et aL 1984). 
This is especially serious when the established reliance on waiir^^labour for 
individuals and families has b^n th^tened, and there is still strong 
resistance from employers to the provision of adequate subsistence 
resources (Piven & Cloward 1982). 

Our research on the views of young people towards schooling and their 
iiopes for the future suggests that in the face of w^'^ning unemployment, 
their overriding concern is with how they wiU obtain o livelihood as adult 
members of society. We woulkd suggest that this con^T^rn should be cen- 
tral to educational programs which attempt to redress th<d circumstances 
of inequality. This paper includes: 

(a) a review of the context and framework for redressing in^uality estab- 
lished by the Karmel Report in 1973; 

(b) a brief overview of the major government programs, and their impli- 
cations; 

(c| a consideration of the findings of our own researcli; 
(d| an outline of the basis for an alternative approach; 

(e) an exploration of the implications of this research and analysis; 

(f) a discussion of possibilities for action in educational arenas. 

The initial framework of h&;2quefSty programs 

The policies, rationales and programs introduced by the Schools Commis- 
sion have provided the basis for both the material and theoretical attempts 
to achieve educational equality. In 1973, the Karmel Report outlined a per- 
spective on equality and inequality which has been the sr^bject of debate 
for most of the subsequent decade Yet while that Report was responsible 
foi the Disadvantaged Schools Program, it also recommended atructural 
arrangements which ensured that the objective of educational qur^lity could 
not be achieved. A recent Australian Tbachers' Federation Research Paper 
(Mitrginson 1983) has clearly documented the significance of the KsMm&l 
Rciport in legitimating an apparent consensus between the public and pri- 
vate sectors of s-^ Pooling, in return for an enormous quantitative material 
expansion and extensive modernisation?? in the administrative framework. 
Marginson suggests that the key to this apparent contradiction lay in the 
Karmel Report's failur?^ to address the roots or inequalities: it 

contained no analysis <rf the social role of the public schooling ancl of school 
ing in its various fbrms, and no overt analysis of t\-B relations between the 
sectors— althou^ these rebUons are central to the problem of equality out- 
comes in schooling*. 



For example, the Report paid little attention to data on the relative propor- 
tion of HSC students in the elite non*govemment, non Catholic scho*:)^s, 
or to the even greater disproportion in the distribution of university placed, 
Conmionwealth scholarships, and entrance to th<s elite faculties such as 
medicine and law, even though this information was readily availnbla Mar- 
ginson comments: 

A deeper analysis would have demonstrated that as well as dominating the 
distribution of the rewards, the elite private schools helped to define the re- 
wards, and the extent of their limitation, through their role in HSC related 
curriculum and assessment committees, and their interacticm with the unive^ 
sities ... the Report left this whole apparatus of sectoral privilege and domi- 
nation untouched and unquestioned. 



<Maiginson 1983; p.2) 





Instead, the Karmel Report adopted a narrow and economistic approach 
as the basis for the consensus, and proposed a model of resource equalisa- 
tion between schools as the means by which educational equality would 
be achieved. Furthermore, a funding structure was established which en- 
sured that a injy^imum proportion of government funding would be availa- 
ble for private schools, especially those in the Catholic system. By contrast, 
the amount of funding made available for the Disadvantaged Schools Pro- 
gram was relatively small, an almost tokenistic response to th^ appalling 
conditions which existed in many public schools. This funding has proved 
to be ineffectual in a context where the existence of elite private schools, 
whose raison d'etre depends on the faQures of the government S3^tem, was 
strengthened politically, and eventually economically. Insofar as privilege 
was preserved, and even reinforced, so was inequality. Marginson uses sever 
al indicators to demonstrate that inequalities between schools have in fact 
widened over the decade, and suggests that: 

... the Karmel period has in the end produced a downgrading concern with 
equality in education, and widespread conunitment to upward individual mo- 
bility through private education at the exepnse of others instead of social im- 
provement through public education in coftjunction with all 



Whether this was a consequence of Schools Commission planning or the 
•new dogmatism* of the Eraser Government (Dwyer et al, 1984), is not ex- 
plored. However, apart from the economic and structural difficulties in the 
programs to achieve equality, Johnston (1983) has drawn attention to a num* 
ber of ambiguities and contradictions in the philosophical and education* 
al rhetoric used to advance the principle of equality. In characterising it 
as part of a 'social democratic discourse* he describes the ambiguities and 
tensions as necessary, in order to achieve the broad consensus which the 
Whitlam government wanted so that educational debate could be removed 
from the political arena 

On the political level, the success of social democratic discourse is precisely 
that it has embedded within it the potential f6r different Interpretations be- 
cause, without this ambiguity, important groups and interests would be ex- 
cluded from the alliance, and the uneasy unity would be emperilled 



Insofar as this position implied a failure to confront the inevitable conflict 
of interests between the 'disadvantaged* and the 'privileged*, it was unlikely 
to be adequate as a basis for challenging the perpetuation of inequalities. 

On the basis of a detailed analysis of the argumentation presented in the 
Karmd Report, and its elaboration in subsequent THennium reports, John- 
ston has identified four logics of equality in the views of the Commission. 
From the outset, the Karmel Report rejected the view that equality was 
simply a matter of access to specified circumstances of schooling and es- 
tablished the need for a different conception of equality. In that report, three 
logics were apparent: 

(a) the compensatory logic. According to this logic, certain groups and 
schools should receive a greater than average share of public resources 
to enable them to m^ercome the disadvantaged circumstances of the 
families, neighbourhoods, and schools. Johnston notes that in these 
terms« the notion of equality is scarcely an advance, as the problem is 
still one of producing optimum mobility in a competitive individualistic 
market society; ^ ^ 



(Marginson 1983) 



(Johnston 1983, p.22) 




(b) the equality of lespeet logic. In this logic, it is suggested that school- 
ing should be satisfying in itself, with a stress on 'an equal valuing of 
people based on their common humanity*. There was a clear conflict 
between this and the compensatory logic, thus producing a major 
source of ambiguity in the pursuit of equality; 

(c) the pluralist versus mainstseam culture logic The third logic suggested 
that while sub^tures in Australia are distinct, with distinct needs, 
some children e]q>erience a culture of poverty. The schools must ensure 
that th^ obtain the fundamental skills with which to break out of the 
cycle. This logic highlighted directly the tension between respect for 
diversity and emphasis on competition in the mainstream society. 

The lack of clarity in the objectives of equality espoused by the Commis- 
sion enabled people with quite diveigent views to argue that their approach 
was justified within the terms of the Karmel Report This continued through 
each of the Reports until 1981. 

Some ol the logics used 1^ the Kannel Committee continue to appear, some 
drop out only to appear later ia new conceptual clothes, and some new logics 
make their appearance and become increasingly elaborated 



The fourth logic, which appeared firatly in the TKennium Report for 1976-8, 
is the power-over<ircumstances logic Initially couched in individualistic 
terms, this logic emphasised the importance of schools in enabling students 
to develop their own talents and capacity to shape their lives while par- 
ticipating effectiely in society. Only in 1981 was this logic slightly redefined 
to underline the importance of collective action for people to exercise 
genuine power over their circumstances. More than any of the other logics, 
this provides the strongest impetus towards action that would involve rad- 
ical change, not just within schooling, but within the society as a whole 

Power over circumstances means participating with others to change the cir- 
cumstances that block the aspiractions and hopes of identifiable social groups, 
whether the group identity be based on class, ethnicity or gender! 



Even here there was ambiguity about the extent to which the competitive 
labour market, and the corresponding hierarchical and exploitative labour 
process, was considered to be the target of changa When linked with the 
resource constraints and contradictions discussed by Marginson, it is not 
surprising that the research evidence indicates that little progress has been 
made towards greater educational equality, let alone signficant change in 
the social structure of inequality. 

Nevertheless, programs to redress inequalities in terms of social class 
background, gender and ethnicity have had considerable impact on schools 
over the last decade, especially those schools in workingH:lass neighbour- 
hoods. These programs have been a significant, generaOy pleasant influence 
on the context of schooling for working-class children. An outline of the 
migor programs is necessary as a basis for exploring the theoretical assump- 
tions implicit within them. 

(a) Disadvantaged Schools Program 

In its Report for the 197&8 THennium, the Schools Commission outlined 
the basis of the Disadvantaged Schools Program: 



(Johnson 1983, p24) 



(Johnston 1983, p26) 




The particular target is relative poverty and its educational implications. 
thin a tradition of equal resource allocation, a situation had arisen where the 
public schools serving the most socially deprived neighbourhoods were in 
general those least well provided for physically, those least attractive to 
teachers and those roost accepting of educational failure in children. 

(Schools Commission 1975, p.161) 

The focus of the program was on bringing about changes in the facilities 
and the curriculum of schools so that schooling would become more 'rele- 
vant', enj(^able and effective for students in neighbourhoods in v:hich the 
predominant experience had been economic hardship and political power- 
lessness. P&rticular schools thoughout Australia were designated as 'dis- 
advantaged' according to a complicated forumula based on socioeconomic 
data. Capital and recurrent funds were then provided to these schools for 
specific projects. 

In all States, but especially in Victoria, there has been an emphasis on 
the involvement of parents on the groimds that the students from poor and 
ethnic families have gone to schools in which th^r were subject to curricu- 
la which were incompatible with their needs. Hence, there has been a pri- 
ority placed on school-based development of curriculum, such that teachers 
and parents (and more recently, students) should co-operate in deciding 
school policy and in planning particular learning experiences. 

However, the ambiguity and tension inherent in the Schools Conmiission's 
thinking about equality has been reflected in confusion and contradiction 
in the implementation of the Program at the local level In the first place, 
although projects have been initiated and planned at a school level deci- 
sions about overall policy and funding were made within a framework which 
was hierarchical and bureaucratic in fonn. This led to confusion not only 
about the aims for specific school projects, but also about how decisions 
on funding should be made A recent evaluation of the program in Victoria 
(Malcolm 1983) suggests the following result: 

(a) at national and state level the two main contending logics of equality 
have been reverse discrimination (all children should enter a competi- 
tive society from the same line), and schools should change (greater 
continuity would enhance students' capacity to exercise power over life 
circumstances); 

(b) at school level the logic is that additional resources and parental in- 
volvement will lead to curriculum improvement, and the provision of 
'enrichment' experiences for disadvantaged children. 

It is hardly surprising that the Disadvantaged Schools Program has not 
had a major impact on improving educational equality, given the difficul- 
ties in implementation and the relative, shortage of resources in compari- 
son to those allocated to private schools. Furthermore, in the absence of 
other changes in schooling, particularly in credentialling and in the rela- 
tionship between schools and the labour market, it is inevitable that the 
social outcomes of schooling would depend on measures of individual 
achievements. 

(b) Equal Opportunity 

The comparative educational disadvantage suffered by girls was first 
documented in the Schools Commission Report on Girls, Schools and So- 
ciety (1975). Concern to intervene in the process wherdijy girls become dis- 
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advantaged in the outcomes of schooling compared with their male 
counterparts has led to the establishment of programs in schools aimed at 
providing equality for both bpys and girls.* While there have been varia- 
tions in appn>ach, all programs have reflected the view that it is necessary 
to acknowledge the disadvantage suffered fay giris and to right the im- 
balance liy providing far €900/ educatioo esqieriences for both s 
Opportunity Unit 1983). In practice^ this has come to mean that the cnj- 
dal areas for change have been those associated with the stereotyping of 
'sex roles' in particular those which have the effect of restricting choices 
for students, e^Mdally giila One result of this has beoi the encouragem 
for girls to take up apprenticeships in traditionally male areas. Another de- 
velopment has been the growth of studies on the contribution of women 
in public life, while other programs focus on improving the self-esteem and 
assertiveness of girls. 

There are however, a number of dilemmas with each of these approaches. 
Firsdy, the noticm of sez rdes assumes that the ideas and primties of you^ 
people are imposed upon them, without cbcke or omtradiction. It has been 
our experience that numy young people choose to act in particular ways, 
with some awareness of the conflicts and contradictions that these choices 
may imply. The decision made by some of the girls to place a high priority 
on the relationships involved in parenting rather than the pursuit of a career 
has a complex basis from their point of view. Hence^ it seems that the deci- 
sions they make are a result of positive action and thought on their part, 
and not of simple programming into a stereotyped sex role 

More importantiy, the complexity in the view of students suggests that 
the concept of equal opportunity itself is limited in three wBys, The first 
is that, in practice, 'equality' comes to mean 'similarity' between bqjrs and 
girls. Because the problem of inequality is seen as one of girls being disad- 
vantaged, boys' experiences and outcomes are seen as the yardstick against 
which the outcomes of all students are measured. This has the effect that 
the aims of equaUty of c^portunity programs are to make girls' experiences 
more like those of bojrs, giving greater encouragement for girlc to have the 
prerequisites (such as maths and science) for entermg traditional male oc- 
cupations. This approach denies the validity of the perspectives that girls 
contribute and seriously underestimates the strength of their views. The 
approach accepts the current hierarchical, exploitative, competitive struc- 
ture of the labour process and ignores the feet that d^pite the financial 
disadvantages they suffer, women consistently reject that mode of liveli- 
hood in favour of alternatives. 

Further, although some programs in schools address the issue of liveli- 
hood and particq)ation in the adult world in ter.ms of paid employment, th^ 
ignore the relationship this may have with child rearing and domestic 
labour. Rosita Laddn comments that the notion that girls and hoys shcidd 
be the same stifles the education of girls. This tenadouc* --rmw fails to ac- 
knowledge the profound impact that gender has on how wom^n are per- 
ceived by othere and how we f?v eceive ourselves' (1983, p.12). She adds that 
in this wiQT the oppression y4 ^j^ils is reinforced and their insights and per- 
ceptions are lost in the schoo! milieu. 

The third limitation on the noticn of equal opportunity is ^hat as a strate- 
gy it cannot of itself product equality of outcomes. Because of the struc- 
ture and practices of the I ab^uur saarket o^^id of the &/Ases and decisions 
young people themselves make, quality of experiecr^ft i^^t scbfsol may be M- 
lowed by inequality in the search for paid emplo3avMt The basic Iim.^(a- 




tion of the equality of opportunity approach is that with regard to both 
gender and class. 



by locating the souice of inequality at the point of the acquisition of skills 
and attitudes it &uls to recognise the (K)Utical diaracter of t^ sod 
within which they are acquired; 80 it leaves unexamined and unchallen 
sodalAaconomic institutions which maintain and perpetuate those sodal re- 
latSaas, 



{d^ Molticnltoralism 

Since 1970 there have been a number of programs aimed at improving the 
educational outcomes of migrant children. Conmsonwsalth funds were ini- 
tially provided specifically for the teaching of En^ish. In 1976, under the 
influence of the Schools Commission, the focus was broadened to include 
bilingual programs, changes in school organisation more ajqiropriate for 
students from non*English speaking backgrounds, and a broad emphasis 
on involving all students in multicultural pn^grams. The overall intent of 
the programs has been to p*xwide, on the one hand, soncie recognition of the 
diversity of ethnic groups and cultural traditions, whilst also ensuring, on 
the other, that there was some access to the 'commoo' or 'mainstream' cul- 
ture, albeit throu^ a range of i^^proaches. Consequently, schools have been 
encouraged to Kecognise the diversity of the actual cult)9ral backgrounds 
of their students and to adopt practices, including language teaching, ar^i 
outlooks which support the self-esteem and confidence of students. 

FoUowing the Galbally Report U^7S), the Commomvealth government 
restructumi the existing funding into two new programs, a Migrant Edu- 
cation pr'^gram wlvdn was to assist in improving the En^sh-language 
usage of migm^t students, and the M'«;dUcultural Education program, which 
was to support activities for all students in order to promote the develop- 
ment of a 'multicultural' society. The latter program has contributed to the 
rapid expansion*, cf opportunities for learning 'conununity languages', m^rd 
to the prv^t^aion of iiniited Commonwealth funds for ethnic schools, whei:^ 
such schools would have an open enrolment policy. 

There are some significant limitations in haw these programs have heac 
conceived ^d implemented. In the first place, it is still assumed that th^ 
exist primarOy for the 'ethnics' There is still only a smaD amount of activity 
thfsl is oriented towards the dominant A^glo-Saxon s^tor c^f the popida- 
tion. Therxj is little questioning of the sigmficcmce of An^o-Saxor. i%a£\uie 
in establishing certain social practices or achievements as the cnt^vris^. for 
success. Although there has been an emphasis on moving towards a ':av 
turally pluralist society, this has been interpreted in terms of superficial 
characteristic:^? of culture such as food, dance, clothing md perhaps the 
recognition of special ritualn. Ht nee relatively few examples of multicu!- 
tural curricula have examined d:»ely the cultural implications of the cir- 
cumstances of employment to wmch many migrants have h^^ to adjust. 
Consequently, many migrant chSdren are denied the opportunity to exa- 
mine in school the experiences w^jiich mariy of their parents hav^. had in the 
debilitating conditions of Australian factories. 

id) School-to-'viMMrk Tliansition 

This program was introduced on a somewhat different basis than the pro- 
grcms mentioned previously. In the first place, funding was guaranteed for 



(Franzway & Lowe 1978, pl5) 




a spedBc period of five yean; furthermore; it was not based on a pnnciple 
of ledreasmg inequality, but as an e^>edient measure to rd^ 
pressures mounting in the youth labour niaitet The poL'<7 announced 
jointly in November 1979 by the BAinisters for Educaticm, and Enjoyment 
and Youth AfhirB^ with a commitment of fimding for the period £r^ 
In announcing the poliqr, the Blinisters quite dearly implied that inade- 
quate schooling was responsible for the poor outcomes in the labour mai^ 
ket faced by many 8cho(d4eavers. 

Our primary concern is with the 50,000 young people who mm leave sdiTO^ 
each year with poor en^ikyment pmpecta Wb wish to provide appropriate 
education and training courses for than and also tackle the probkin of those 
in sdiool who are likely to be in simOar difficulties idien it comes to Uieir tu^ 
to leave 

(Statement by Senator Carrick, Minister for Education, November 1979) 

The policy had dear equality implications, insoSar as it was directed primar- 
fly at those young people who Mt school eariy» without recognised creden* 
tials and hence with the poorest educaticmal outcomes. 

In the confusion of ideas and debate which surrounded the introduction 
of this program, quite different q;>proaches were adopted in the allocation 
of funds to particular projects. Some projects were based on the assump- 
tion that individual students were at fault in one respect or another, and 
that specific remediation was necessary to prepare those people for the 
labour market In others the assumption was that schooling should be ba^ 
on pedagogic principles which would enable all students to obtain the so- 
cial awareness and technical competence necessary to respond to the de- 
mands of social change, not simply those who obtained credentials. 

Inequality programs: Some oondusions 

There can be Uttle doubt that each of these programs has contributed to 
significant iiaiurTUons in schooling in Australia, and that the general un* 
derstandiis^ and debate about inequality has become more sophisticated. 
Maiiy schools, especially those in workingdass neighbourhoods, are now 
more interesting and comfortable places than they were a decade ago^ and 
the quality and range educational activities has improved significantly. 
However, little impact hss been made as yet on the distribution of educs' 
tional outc<Hne& ^nd the structure of inequality in Australian sodety. Even 
allowing for the «Jiat significant change in such deeply entrenched 
aspects of a sodet^^. m«;y take generations, there is little evidence to sug^ 
gest that the eadstf^g pwgnxna wiU be effectiva Economic and political 
developments in ihet last decade have, if anything, exacerbated the inequal- 
ity of educational outcomes, as the costs of faflure by students h^ve taken 
on even greater significanca Girls now have a higher retention rate to year 
12 in Victoria than boys, and some have obtained jobs in non-traditional 
areas, and yet unemployment rates amongst young women continue to be 
significantly higher than those for young men. As Richard Sweet (1981) 
has put it, the labour market for teenage girls is now a fully fledged dis- 
aster area. 

In this section, wb have been concenied to demonstrate the problems that 
have existed in the coiKq;>tion of 'equality*, and in the i^jHoaches to achiev- 
ing it Nevertheless; the programs discussed hane have hdped to set the con- 
text in which y^siung people^ particularly those in working-class 
neighbourhoods, now experience sdiooling. In a sodety in which the costs 




of inequality (denial of a livelihood) are rs^dly rising, it is more important 
than ever to develop a perspective on social division and inequality that 
will be effective in promoting programs for positive action, to ensure that 
all young people have the ri^t to an adequate livelihood, irrespective of 
social differences. The schocd experiences and views of young people con- 
stitute a necessary basis for the develc^ment of such a perspective. 

Researdi findings on class, gendo* and ethnicity 

Our particq>ation in a number of recent imjects in schoob in working^das^ 
neii^bouriioods has provided opportunities for us to listen to young peo- 
ple's accounts of their e]q)ariences and perspectivea Several themes ap- 
peared ri^>eatedly in these accounts, related to questions about the 
interaction of class, gender and ethnicity in the production of unequal 
outcomes. 

Thane are particular difficulties in reporting briefly yet systematically 
on the findings of different projects that have used qualitative methoda 
We have chosen here to present 'case studies' of two of the young people 



Flavco* because what they say is in one sense typical of the kinds of per- 
specdves (rf many <tf the young pe(^ to whom we spdcaThQreiq>re8s their 
ideas more clearly than many of their contemporaries, but their views 
epitomize the kinds of concerns, conflicts and priorities that we found recur- 
ring in our discussions with young people from each of the three projects 
on which this pi^)er is based Udiig case studies to conv^ our material ena 
bles us to present something of the complexity and ambiguity as well as 
the broad themes. 

(a) Case studies 

At the time of the interviews, Helen was a year 10 student at an inner-city 
school in Melbourne Her parents were hotix bom in Australia. Her mother 
was not employed and her dad had worked for most of his life as a wharfie 
and had now retired She has four older brothers, three of whom were un- 
employed Ha- mother wanted her to stay at schodi so that Helen could earn 
the credentials (HSC) to ^ve her a chance of getting a good job. 

I tnippooe my mum places a lot of pressure cmi me to stay at school and do well 
She dways wants me to do better than she did You see» Wkien she was 14 she 
had to leave school as her mum didn't have the money to keep her there be- 
cause of her Dad, all his money went on alcohd and none towards the family. 
I guess a lot to do with it was that she only ever worked in factories and she 
tUnks that I should have all the chances to do better. I guess she's placing 
all her hopes on me too, 'cos Vm the youngest and the only girl and of course 
three of my four brothers are on the dde 

Helen had dearly rejected the idea of staying at schools. She would have 
liked to leave school and get a job and emphasised that her attitude was 
partly a result of the teaching at school, where there was 'no freedom, no 
trust, no nothing.' She would consider staying at school if she could trans- 
fer to another local school at which she believed students had 'your own 
choice and hours and better feeling'. Helen's form of resistance to school 
invblved the rather passive strategy of simply not working. Paradoxically, 
her older brothers' experiences of unemployment have not encouraged her 
to try harder at school Rather, their experience has confirmed in her mind 






theladtofirigvancerfyJKwImgfor 
ei; she said: 



iU Hke thi8--tiia mon j^'re at school real^ with mc^ 

lika it. So the Imther yoa 9a the more yoQ £Qt tnn^ 

that the kngftr I '» hete the lees I'm on tb e streets, but they know that my 

brother he dki fonn 6 and then he did soniB am. aod stin lie hasn 

I don't think it's any diffarant. 

Hden woidd have Ukfd to be a social woricer if she had a choicer 

who he^peofdelAIthou^ she realised that she would need a tertiary ed^ 

cation to train her to be a sodal woricer, Hden refused to put in 

saiy effort into succeeding academically at school When questioned about 

this, she was adament about hear reasons: 

Ibo naoch school— got to do HSC go to do Uni, it's too much, by the time you 
gBt there you'd be 25 or something— iidio wants to do that— study for another 
Syears. Who's to say you're going to get through? I mean, I'm nothing out 
of the ordinary. Vm no brain. I'm rapt to aty that. I don't want people look- 
ing at me sqrhig 'ooh. k)ok she works'. I'm not gang to be a dud--^ if yo^ 
smart you have no frioida. 

When asked if she thought it was more important to have fniends, Helen 
said with abscduto conviction: 

I reckon no book's going to help you when ycu need hdp— friends will— books 



Finally, when asked what wc^. she thought she would end up doing in real- 
ity Helen said: 

Working in a shop or factory, nothing out of the ordinaiy. I don't want to be 
nothing spedaL I want to be like everyone e>a& 

Hdm was consciously making choices which she knew would affect her fu- 
tura Despite the fact that her parents and her teachers wanted her to stay 
at sduxdt Hden had chosen a course that would disadvantage her consider- 
ably in the labour market Altho^^ she put a high priority on getting a job, 
her decision to leave school at the end of year 10 had made it difficult for 
bar to obtain paid en4>loyment By June 1983 Helen had left home and was 
unemplqyed 

The point to be made is that Helen's reasons for the decisions reflect posi- 
tive values. Firstly, Helen has a clear commitment to the ivlationships she 
has with her frienda This is not just related to 'peer group pressure! In her 
experience^ she has seen that friends are more important than books, and 
she is not prepared to place herself in a competitive situation with her 
friends and be seen a<i 'a dud' On the other hand, her relationship with 
teachers was discfipmiting. She conmiented on the lack of 'trust' between 
teachers and students. For Hden h^ soise of solidarity with her fellow stu- 
dento made the competitive academic requiremente of schooling unac- 
cepUbla 

She would like to be doing something more 'relevant; in terms of identi- 
ty, being in the student 'role' is a waste of Uma She would really like to have 
access to adult stetus by having a job. While still at school Helen mused 
that if she left school, she woud: 

Go straight down to the CES, get a job, work for two weeks, get a bond, get 
a flat, then I'd be set for the rest of my life ... I would . . . 



don't. 




Compared with the academic knowledge transmitted thiou^ the school, 
tearnmg about life through eqierience, through real situations, was a much 
more attractive option, even though she realised that even the steps she 
had outlined here may be difficult to achieva 

Other positive values emeiged in Helen's dicussion of her options, espe- 
cially amcemfng her identity as a young women. Like most young wom- 
en, Uie jobs she wanted to do wererdated to 'hdping people' or 'personal 
relationships ' For her worit cqiericnce, Hden worked in a local creche, about 
which she spcdce enthusiasticaUy. She compavsd the pleasure of ^.'oridng 
in the creche with the drudgery of working a 'McDonald's' for holid^ joba 
H owevei; apajrt from getting a j ob, like many young women, Helen saw rais- 
ing a child and entering a relationship with another person as an impor- 
tant part of her future as a femala She said: 

rd like to get married actually, because I really wanted to have a baby when 
I turned 16. 

The real priority was on having a child— entering a (dependent) relation- 
ship with a male was seen as a necessary corollary. Shewasnotatallroman^ 
tic about 'marriage'. 

Actually Tm not really for marriage. I'm taore for de facta You can stity when 
you want and go when you want You understand each other. 

Given this priority, it is easy to see wl^ Helen was aghast at the prospect 
of having to study until she is 25 to get the job of her choice. Further, the 
ideology of 'equal c^portunity' only served to invalidate her own views, in 
a situation where she already felt quite undermined. 

This choice on Helen's part mi^ be seen as narrowing her options, lb her, 
a job, a flat and motherhood were aspects of adult status, which she would 
like to achieva The fact that being a mother and being employed mcy be 
contradictory occupations is something that she could only contemplate 
by assuming that she will be in a dependent relationship with a (hopeful- 
ly) wage-earning mala 

Flavco^ who was in the same class as Helen, has parents who were bom 
in Yugoslavia. His mother worked in a factory and his dad was looking for 
work after hiLs factory was closed down. Like Helen, Flovco wanted to leave 
school His main priority was to get a job and he saw school largely as a 
preparation for that ambition. Hence, much of what happened in school 
seemed irrelevant to him. Flavco's reaction to this was also one of passive 
resistanca 

... if you find the work boring you dedde to go out and have a smoke. 

Flavco had made considerable effort to get himself a job, without much suc- 
cesa He knew that there were: 

Not enough jobs around— like everywhere you go for an apprentioeship they're 
all filled up Like a few years back you cotild have only done form 1 and you 
would have ^ot an apprenticeship like that These years you could have done 
form 6 and everything and you still can't get a job 

He saw some irony in the fact that both he and his father were looking for 
joba Flavco explained to us that because his parents were Yugoslav they, 
'like the Greeks', had high expectations for him and wanted him to stay at 
school He understood their point of view but was more influenced by the 




esq^menoes of his peers and hi^ percq>tio]i8 of the loca^ 

more or less convinced his parents that ifhe could find ajob he would leave 

schoc^ 

Flavco's attitude to getting a job was ambiguou& He saw getting a job 
as being crucial to adult Ufa When asked what was the most important 
thing to him, he said: 

Ufe--lafe and joix if you haven't got motley you haven't got a life 'cos 
you need dotbes, you need food, you need to pay bilb liv ymr bw 
80 you need quite a bit of money. 

Flavco was anticipating himsdf as an adult who had lespcmsibiUties 
vide basic resources. In this sense, he was to be the breadwinner of a fami- 
ly, with d^;)endents. His cmcept of adulthood was unambiguously 
masculine On the other hand, he was not very romantic about the world 
of work. He believed that people 

. . . don't work because they like it. They work for the money, without work 
how are you going to get the money —pension won't be enough or the dole not 
enou^>>they have to work not because they like it; for the cash. 

In the short term. Flavco and his friends would work for a car. 'the monaro*. 
This rt^ects a very diSerent orientaUon from those of the girla Their aims 
for working were more directed towards the 'private*, the 'domestic* of set* 
ting up a house or flat rather than a car. which provides for participation 
in the public sphera 

What is particularly striking in these cases and in what other young peo- 
ple had to s^ to us, is that, regardless of the attempts by policy*makera 
to inten/ene through pnigrams aimed at redressing inequaUties^ th^ 
people will continue to establish their futures in terms that make sense to 
themsdve& More importantly, the way they make sense of their experience 
is not haphazard or random, but is based on certain traditions (which we 
caU cultural perspectives). This process is not as easUy amenable to 'atti- 
tude* change as is often assumed by thoee working, for example^ from a per- 
spective of 'ser-role stereotyping* or 'motivation theory*. 

Particular themes do emerge in the interpretation of their experiences 
which young people present There are three in particular which we would 
like to discuss here 

(b) Complexity 

When asked about their attitudes to the future^ young people express a van 
iety of distinctive ideas based on their different insights, values and ex- 
periences. Many express views which are complex and reveal ambivalent 
feelings about school and wcftk. Understanding the situation of these young 
people requires not only a recognition of the patterns and implicit connec- 
tions in their individual responses, but also the diversity and contradictions 
in their views. 

The analysis of essentially qualitative material requires careful attention. 
While subjective interpretation is a characteristic of most forms of social 
research, we are espedaUy aware of the potential for selectivity in present- 
ing material from unstructured interviews. Hence, the recognition of the 
complexities of the views of young people, the ambiguities in their under^ 
standings and the contradictions they express provides a useful guard 
against the construction of a simplistic picture of their perspectives. 

80 



Furthermore; although our analysis of young people's statements is as* 
sisted fay the flfiproach discussed in the ftdlomng section, we m 
a dear understanding of the issues depends on a recognition of the context 
in which people are living. Local and histcxical conditions can produce what 
seem like anomalies in class, gendo- and ethnic relations, which need to be 
considered. For example, Valerie Walkerdine ( 198 1) argues that while cer 
tain beliefs and actions of young people in school may be read as expres- 
sions of resistance; they may at times have 'reactionary' rather than 
'revolutionary' effecta Relations of power and resistance are developed in 
a process of constant struggle and redefinition. 

Another source of anonudies lies in the experience of older siblings which 
affect the context in which young siblings grow up. For example, we found 
in several cases that young people valued education highly, and yet were 
reluctant to commit themselves to further education because they had older 
siblings who were unemployed graduates of tertiary institutions. To the 
younger sisters and brothers, this seemed a *waste of time'. 

(c} Class and cultured perspectives 

Throughout our research certain patterns consistently emerged in the per- 
spectives of the young peopla Th^ reflected a similarity of views which 
resulted from common experiences at school, in the workplace, and from 
the experiences conveyed by their parents and older siblings. Other work 
on cultural formation in Australia (Dwyer et oL, 1984) suggests that the 
strength and character of these views can be linked to the persistence of 
distinctive cultural perspectives amongst working-class people in Austra- 
lia. These perspectives help to provide a sense of belonging for young peo- 
ple in working-class neighbourhoods, and a framework of values which 
mediate their hopes for the future and their relationships with other peo- 
ple. WhUe some elements of this dimension of cultural formation may be 
linked with those of other sections of society, a distinct^.ve aspect of working- 
class cultural perspectives emeiges from the awareness of conflict between 
groups with different interesta 

The distinctiveness of these perspectives is rek.:ted t!> thd kinds of ex- 
periences people have as th^ go about their daiSy liife, consequently 
are influenced by the conditions under which people ii^*e, are employed and 
the relationships they have with family and friends. Although there still 
persists a myth about the dominance of a 'middle class' in Australian soci- 
ety, an examination of people's working conditions suggests that in terms 
of security of employment, skills required by the job, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and autonomy, a majority of the Australian workforce in en- 
gaged in employment whidi inevitably leads to a conflict with management, 
whether in the private or public sphera In times of economic recession, the 
nature of industrial conflict becomes niore apparent. 

Other recent Australian work on class culture in Australia (Connell 1977, 
Chamberlain 1983), has provided a basis for identifying the elements of a 
dominant or ruling^lass culture in Australia. Dwyer et aL have suggested 
that this is not simply accepted by working-dass people* but rather is in- 
terpreted in specific ways according to their experience Specifically, 
working<:lass people establish a sense of legitimacy for themselves within 
Australian sodety in a way which reflects a class conflict based on com- 
paratively distinct sets of experiences, which generate different interpre- 
tations of human sodety, and divergent approaches to social interaction. 
In linking the concept of nlt|ue with dass, we suggest that the framework 




ezperieiices of his pee» and his porc^tions of the Icxral job 
nxTO or less convinced his patents that if he couU find a job he 
school 

Flavco's attitude to getting a job was ambiguous. He saw getting a job 
as being crucial to adult life. When asked what was the most important 
thing to him, he said: 

Life— life and job. if yoc haven't got money you haven't got a life to lead 'coa 
you need dotbea, you need food, you need to bills for your house and that, 
80 you need quite a bit d money. 

FTavcowasantidpstmghimadf asanadultwhohadresponsibihtiestop^ 
vide basic resources. In this sense, he was to be the breadwinner of a fami- 
ly; with dependents. His concept of adulthood was unambiguously 
masculine On the other hand, he was not very romantic about the world 
of work. He believed that pervple: 

. . . don't work because tbvy like it Tbey work for the monQr, without work 
how are you gcnng to get the mon^— pension won't be enough or the dole not 
enough— they have to work not because they like it; for the ca9h. 

In the short term, Flavco and his friends would work for a car, 'the monaro*. 
l*his reflects a very different orientation horn those of the girls. Their aims 
for working were more directed towards the 'private', the 'domestic' of set- 
ting up a iiouse or flat rather '.-^m a car, which pmvides for participation 
in the public sphera 

What is particularly striking in these cases and in what other young peo- 
ple had to say to us, is that, regardless of the attempts by policy-makers 
to intervene throu^ prognims aimed at reditessing inequaUtie^ 
people will continue to establish their futures in terms that make sense to 
themselves. Mote importantly, the my tbey make sense of their esiperience 
is not haphazard or random, but is based on certain traditions (which we 
call cultural perspectives). This process is not as easily amenable to 'atti- 
tude' change as is often assumed by those working, for example, from a per- 
spective of 'sex-role stereotyping', or 'motivation theory' 

Particular themes do emerge in the interpretation of their experiences 
which young people prepent There are three in particular which we would 
like to discuss here 

(b) Con:), .txity 

When asked about their attitudes to the future; young people express a var- 
iety of distinctive ideas based on their different insights, values and ex- 
periences. Many express views which are complex and reveal ambivalent 
feelings about school and work. Understanding the situation of these young 
people requires not only a recognition of the patterns and implicit connec- 
tions in their individual responses, but also the diversity and contradictions 
in their views. 

The analysis of essentially qualitative material requires careful attention. 
While subjective interpretation is a characteristic of most forms of social 
research, we are especially aware of the potential for selectivity in present- 
ing material from unstructured interviews. Hence, the recognition of the 
complexities of the views of young people, the ambiguities in their under- 
standings and the contradictions they express provides a useful guard 
against the construction of a eimpUptic picture of their perspectives. 
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Furthermore, although our <malysis of young people's statements is as- 
sisted the approach discussed in the following section, we emphasise that 
a clear understanding of the issues depends on a recognition of the context 
in which people are Living. Local and historical conditions can proJuce what 
seem like anomalies in class, gender and ethnic relations, which need to be 
considered For examp{&. Valerie Walkerdiue (1981) argues that while cer- 
tain beliefs and acUonn of young people in school may be read as expres- 
sions of resistance, they may at times have 'reactionary' rather than 
'revolutionary' effects. Relations of power and resistance are dr/eloped in 
a process of constant struggle and redefinition. 

Another source of anomalies lies in the experience of older siblings which 
affect the context in which young siblings grow up. For example, we found 
in several cases that young people valued education highly, and yet were 
reluctant to commit themselves to further education because they had older 
siblings who were unemployed graduates of tertiary institutions. To the 
younger sisters and brothers, this seemed a 'waste of time'. 

(c) Class and cultural perspectives 

Throughout our research certain patterns consistently emerged in the per- 
spectives of the young people They reflected a jimilarity of views which 
resulted from common experiences at school, in the workplace, and from 
the experiences conveyed by their parents and older siblings. Other work 
on cultural formation in Australia (Dwyer et oL, 1984) suggests that the 
strength and character of these views can be linked to the persistence of 
distinctive cultural perspectives amongst working-class people in Austra- 
lia. These perspectives help to provide a sense of belonging for young peo- 
ple in workingclass neighbourhoods, and a framework of valu^ which 
mediate their hopes for the future and their relationships with other peo- 
pla While some elements of this dimension of cultural formation may be 
linked with those of other sections of society, a distinctive aspect of workings 
class cultural perspectives emerges from the awareness of conflict between 
groups with different interests. 

The distinctiveness of these perspectives is related to the kinds of ex- 
periences people have as they go about their daily life, and consequently 
are influenced by the conditions under which people livCr are employed and 
the relationships they have with family and frieiida Although there still 
persists a myth about the dominance of a 'middle class' in Australian soci- 
ety, an examination of people's working conditions suggests that in terms 
of security of employment, skills required by the job, opportunities for ad- 
vancement, and autonomy, a majority of the Australian workforce in en- 
gaged in employment which inevitably leads to a conflict with management, 
whether in the private or public sphera In times of economic recession, the 
nature of industrial conflict becomes more apparent. 

Other recent Australian work on class culture in Australia (Connell 1977, 
Chamberlain 1983), has provided a basis for identifying the elements of a 
dominant or ruling-dass culture in Australia Dwyer et aL have suggested 
that this is not simply accepted by working-class people, but rather is in- 
terpreted in specific ways according to their experience Specifically, 
working-class people establish a sense of legitimacy for themselves within 
Australian society in a way which reflects a class conflict based on com* 
paratively distinct sets of experiences, which generate different interpre- 
tations of human society, and divergent approaches to social interaction. 
In linking the concept of culture with class, we suggest that the framework 




of shared meanings, standards, expectations and motives which provides 
the context for the interpretation of experience by working^ass people is 
qualitatively diffierait from and distinct from that of the dominant culture. 
These cultural perspectives develop in dialectical relation to the dominant 
images, and are subject to fragmentation from ethnic diversity, gender con* 
flict and social mobility, reflecting also the influence of local and histori- 
cal dicumstances. Social researchers have tended to use the concepts of 
class, gender and ethnidty to make sense of what pec^le do as if these we^ 
fill experienced in iscdation bom each other. Our evidence supports the view 
that in everyday life these interconnect in complex wi^ and cannot be un- 
derstood as separate aspects of experience There are several points about 
the interrelationship of class, gender and ethnicity that arise from our 
research. 

(df CUaSt gender and ethnicity 

Firstly, the rational approach suggested by Connell et aL (1982), and Game 
V id Pringle (1982) with regard to gender and class is partidarly useful in 
understanding the construction of personal identit}^: young females con- 
struct, '-sixeir notion of what it is to be 'feminine' against a notion of mascu- 
linity in relation to femininity. We reported in an earlier paper (\\llson & 
Wyn 1982) that many of our interviewees were quite emphatic about what 
constituted masculine or feminine behaviour, particularly with regard to 
ways of gaining a livelihood Many young people presumed that there was 
a close link between particular jobs and a specific gender earning the main 
wage (in the public ^here) for the femily um masculine behaviour, and sti^- 
ing at home (the private sphere) with the major responsibility for childrear- 
ing was more or less a definition of feminine behaviour. Central to this was 
the assumption that the female would be dependent on the male for her 
livelihood. 

In several wi^, they view of relationships was clearly different bom the 
expectations that are part of 'dominant culture' as expressed in formal in- 
stitutions such as schools. For example, despite the orientation of the 
schools to involve the students first and foremost in the competitive aca- 
demic rtirriculum, many consistently resisted this, placing a higgler prior'ty 
on their friendships and being supportive to each other in the face of what 
they saw as hostile staff. In talking about their own priorities, it was dear 
that th^ had an awareness of the difference between their own priorities, 
it was clear that they had an awareness of the difference between their own 
perspectives and experiences and those that the school tended to emphasise^ 
and in discussing their priorities would frequently clarify their own per- 
spective pointing to the difference One student outlined the reasons why 
he might not succeed academically.: 

It's just that I was brou£^t up different to some other kids you know. Some 
kids go to private school and that, but me^ I'm in with these guys here— it's 
pretty hard. You gotta sort of . . . they're not the kids that w^l! sit down and 
woric all day, they'll woric— but they won't work, that's it 

Secondly, the statements of the non-Anglo-Saxon students indicate that 
while they are uware of their differing ethnicity, the experience of growing 
up in a working^ass neighbourhood in Melbourne provides them with 
views that are not very different from each other— despite the range of eth- 
nic backgrounds. Students were often at pains to point out to as they come 
from a 'Yugoslav' or 'Greek' bac^round, and that this affected their pai^ 




ents' expectations of them for the futura However, they were also able to 
elaborate on why they opposed their parents* view, outlining their percep- 
tions of the local labcur maiket, based on the experiences of their peers and 
older siblings. This suggests that class relations are much more significant 
than ethnicity when it comes to questions of livelihood. It seems however 
that this may be more so for boys than for girls. In some cases we found 
young women from non-An£^oAustralian backgrounds reporting that their 
parents' expectations that they become teachers or study law were too high 
for them; in others, it was clear that despite their hopes of gaining a ter- 
tiary education their parents would not contemplate supporting them in 
education further than year 10 or 11, because they were females. 

In addition, it was more common for young women from non Anglo- 
Australian households to carry considerable domestic responsibility and 
for their participation in the public sphere to be curtailed. While the focusing 
of their experience in the 'private* sphere has serious implications for the 
young women involved, the outcomes are not substantially different than 
for their Anglo-Saxon sisters. That is, even given what seems to be more 
'freedom' we have found that young women predominantly define their fu- 
tures in terms of a marginal or ambivalent relation to the 'public' world of 
wage-earning, with a considerable commitment to the 'private' woild of child 
rearing and domestic labour. While most working-class girls did aim to get 
a job, they tended to put it in the context of 'working until I have a family', 
or 'to set up the house' Furthermore, the young women in our sample over- 
whelmingly hoped to work in jobs that were ostensibly to do with human 
relationships (such as social work, child care or nursing). Where the con- 
nection was not so dear, they stressed that getting to meet people would 
be one of the positive features of the job - even with hairdressing or work- 
ing in McDonald'a Those features of some ethnic cultures that seem to be 
particularly 'patriarchal' (including the rigid distinction between public and 
private) are, in many respects, simply a difference of degree, not of kind, 
from dominant social perspectives and practices. 

New directions 

Making sense of the issues and perspectives presented by young working- 
class people has been assisted by the recent thinking of Connell, Ashen- 
den, Kesdler and Dowsett {Making the Difference) and Game and Pringle 
{Gender at Woiii). In both of these books, the authors begin to acknowledge 
the complexity of class and gender analysis and insist on an approach which 
emphasises the processes within which social relations are constructed. In 
particular, 1:^ taking people's perspectives and experiences seriously, they 
challenge the rather simplistic (though prevalent) view that most people 
are uncritically socialised into a 'role'. Tliis implies a critique of explana- 
tions of social behaviour that rely on the notion of 'sex-role socialisation' 
or on the all-pervasiveness of a 'dominant culture'. Rather, they suggest 
thexe eT^^ other, more complex: issues involved in the processes creating and 
perpett^£ting inequality in Australian society, recognising that people make 
positi\';f choices which leave them vulnerable This approach links the is- 
sues o!' "^ass and gender at a broad level, with specific situations in schools 
or in tiij^ ones. 

Secondly, both works imply a relational approach to the concepts of 
gender and class. Although neither deals in sufficient detail with this, both 
ar^rpie that gender and class are closely related in people's daily experience 
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Their findings suggest that the tendency of social researchers and policy 
makers to discuss gender and class as thcmgh they were separate is unrealb- 
tia For example* Game and Pring^e argue that masculinity and feminini- 
ty are sodaUy omstructed in re/btfbn to each other/IliGy stress tha 
is not just about difference but about power. The domination of men and 
the subordination of women'. For them, the power relation is ms'jatained 
by a division of labour in which a distinction is maintained between men's 
and women's work. Through their case studies, Game and Pringle reveal 
the wa3rs in which gender relations and class relations shape each other in 
the work placa 

Similarly, from their discussions with young people and their parents, 
Connell, Ashenden, Kessler and Dowsett found that people's experience of 
class and gender relations is constantly intertwined. They also argue that 
both class and gender relations are structures of power which contain ten- 
sion and contradiction and are subject to changa More specifically, they 
discuss how the construction of masculinity and femininity takes place wi- 
thin the constraints of class relations and how at the same time people's 
experience of class is mediated by their gender. 

In all our work, the yovaxg people concerned have emphasised the priori- 
ty that 'getting a job' or how tbey might otherwise obtain a livelihooid, has 
for them. Some analjrsis of the importance of livelihood is required in ord- 
er to grasp the effects of social division on how the young worl^g class, 
male and female, approach the futura 

The importance of livelihood 

Both young males and females express a strong c jncem to assume what 
they see as adult positions in society. A central aspect of this concern is 
the issue of livelihood. Firstly, it seems that their concern for a li\ ilihood 
is crucial in their hopes to achieve legitimh^cy as alult manbers of society. 
The concept of livelihood encompasses both a means to a particular way 
of living and of relating to other people For the young males in oui study 
this meant that wage-labour was the central prospect for obtaining the 
resources for Uvelihood. The wage was seen as the meaiis of obtainiiig a par^ 
ticular standard of material weU-being for thems& yes and possibly for o tsr 
dependents. More than this, exercising wheir labour po^ver in paid employ- 
ment was also seen as a wi^ of using time; a way of contributing that was 
clearly productiva For males and females, contribution to p&oductbn in 
this way was bound up with establishing a sen je of dignity as members of 
society. Many of the young people acknowledged the contradiction between 
this attitude to 'work' and the reality of working in factories, in which the 
conditions of work would constantly assault their dignity. The struggle 
needed to maintain some dignity was apparent in their parents' advice to 
avoid factory work and to get a 'good job' with 'good conditions'.^ 

WhUe getting a job and earning a wage was an important aspect of their 
hopes for the future, many young women also revealed an expectation that 
if they had children, they would be dependent on a relationship with a male 
for their livelihood. Earning a wage conferred adult status on them in one 
way, but motherhood was also seen by many as being central to adult fe- 
male practicea While this has the disadvantage for women of placing them 
in a dependent relationship economicaUy, it does have the positive effect 
of giving them access to legitimate adult status through a means not medi- 
ated 1^ the laboiu: market 
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The formation of views on livelihood and its practice does not occur as 
a neutral process. Young people grow up in a society which may be charac- 
terised as both patriarchal and capitalist' This has several implications: 
firstlyt a significant aspect of the development of capitalism has been an 
apparent s^aration of interests between the political and economic Hence, 
the formal political structure of the state is seen to be concerned with 
government, in supposed contrast to the interests of csptalist business en- 
terprises. This ideological separation of the political and economic is cru- 
cial to enabling ruling class interests to resist people's claims to the right 
of subsistence as the basis of a livelihood V^th an increasing denial of em- 
ployment opportunities because of increasing structural unemployment, 
the struggk for the right to subsistence is heightened (Piven & Cloward 
1982). 

Secondly, these young people are also growing up in a patriarchal socie- 
ty, in which there is an apparent separation between public an d private ex- 
perience The pu!dic world is one in which males operate more comfortably 
than women, the private realm is one which women are seen to inhabit less 
ambiguously than men. This separation between public and private is of 
particular interest to feminists because of the way it reflects niale experience 
rather than female, and Game and Pringle argue: 

The experience €i the productioiiitcoiumaption, public^vate splits is qualita- 
tively different for men and women. These separations in life really only fit 
male experience, th^ are structured for the convenience of men. For women 
the situation is contradictory. Women in the paid workforce whom we have 
interviewed do not primarily identify as wives, mothers or consumption vrot- 
kers, nor do many experience their paid work as a simple extension of their 
unpaid work. 

(Game & Prinze 1983. p 16) 

We would suggest that the ideological split between private and puUic oper- 
ates to deny a sense of belonging or integrity. With the assumption that 
* the domestic' (ija r^tlHmnring and home work), is the realm of women, males 
may participate in sode ly as adults only through wage earning. The deni- 
al to many males of the right to a wage (through unemployment) may in 
this sense consistute a 'crisis of masculinity' In this circumstance, the lines 
that are conventionally drawn between 'public' and 'private' become more 
blurred Amongst our interviewees many of their mothers were involved 
in paid employment, espedaUy where their husbands were unemployed, 
making the distinction between public and private for both men and wom- 
en even more contradictory. 

The young people to whom we spoke approach .withood in tV-e context 
of these distinctions and struggles and theu' v\€vrs provide some insight 
into these concerns. Their approach to livelihooi is shaped by interpreta- 
tions of their experiencefi whk:h reflect both their class background and their 
negotiation of gender. We have found that while ethnicity is important to 
these young people's identity, their priorities and relationships ef>pecially 
with regard to the question of livelihood reflect their particular experience 
of Australian society. Hencce, when it comes to livelihood, we have found 
that young people's views are strongly influenced by the work of their pai^ 
ents and by the work experiences of older friends and siblings; this seems 
to be more closely linked with class experience than with ethnicity. While 
the supposed distinction between the public and domestic worlds for boys 
and girls may be more emphasised particular ethnic groups, similar patr 
terns appear amongst all groups. 
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The significance of ethnicity may become more apparent in considering 
the ambiguitieB implicit in achieving legitimacy in our society. This applies 
particulariy for working-class people, who are aware of both an intmial 
(working^lass) standard for Intimate adult practices and an external 
(dominant cultural) standard. For people who have a distinctive cultur- 
alMthnic identity, this is further complicated fay the standards of legitima- 
cy that derive from this perspective The priority placed on material 
weQ-being and on wtming money by the young people in our study reveals 
their awaieness that a certain level of material well-bdng, including f<xr ex- 
ample, a house of one's own, furnished to a certain standard, and a car, is 
necessary for legf timacy in the society. This is sometimes erroneously in- 
terpreted as indicating a narrow and 'materialistic' set of values. Our view 
is that the central issue revealed in such concerns is the priority of demon- 
strating that people have 'made it, not in terms of prestige, but of mem- 
bBTshlp. 

The formation and perpetuadon of cultural perspectives, then, is a com- 
plex process ai\d to understand it we need to be aware not only of specific 
local conditions, but also of the overall context of people's experience. It 
seems that many programs which seek to bring about change, seek to es- 
tablish priorities that ne appropriate only to the public sphere and to the 
competitive labou? market Equal opportunity programs are a good exam- 
ple of sur^ programs in that they deny the validity of many young wo- 
men's perspective un establishing a sense of livelihood and adult practice 
throfigh pareath^Kxi and instead give priority to what is essentially seen 
as a 'male' 9dult practice, wage labour alone 

For us, this <^scussion raises the important question of how we can ad- 
dress the que£4tion of livdihood in a way that recognises and is appropri- 
ate to the intrinsically positive concerns of young people like Helen and 
Flavca As a young woman, Helen places a high value on her contribution 
outside of the public sphere of wage labour, while at the same time recog- 
iD^ising the importance of having some involvement in this 'public' sphere, 
to establish a certain Iwel of material security and comfort. Helen is &.ware 
of the importance of solidarity and places a high value on her friendships. 
Given the realities of life in capitalist, patriarchal society for working<dass 
women, Helen and others like her prepare for their futures, in spite of the 
experience of formal schooling, rather ihan because of it Similarly, Flav- 
co is enthusiastic to take his place in adult society by contribuUng his labour 
power and by maintaining the positive relationships with other people that 
p3 has already established. He does not see the uigency with which he ap- 
pT£J^.\^ paid employment as placing him in competition with his fellows; 
paid c: jployment is central to his conception of himself as an adult. 

Given the problem of long-term structural unemplqjrment it would seem 
appropriate to take the concept of 'equal opportunity' seriously and orient 
this towards a sericus consideration in schools of how people live th^ adult 
lives in both the 'public' and 'private' spheres of labour (see, for example, 
Blackburn 1982). This would give greater validity to the perspectives of 
young women whose experiences and views tend to be marginalised by the 
'«arrent orientation tc participation in the public sphere only, and would 
give a binoader prep£;^tion for young males, whose participation in wage 
labour may be haphaz^vd. This deliberate undermining of the distinction 
between public and private may provide a context for considering issues 
of livelihood in a way that could more closely approximately people's ex- 
perience In a time of social and economic crisis, these concerns are of par- 
ticular significance 




Action In srrlbc.'ils 



We havt been cm-iOimed in this paper with the effectiveness of the exist- 
ing p?cgrams designed to achieve educational equality, hence enhancing 
social equality, and their implications for enabling young people to obtain 
a livdihood in the rapidly changing circumstances of Australian society 
W@ beUeve thet there are a number of implications of the line of thought 
disvetoped w this papo^ for hofw educational programs, in schools or else* 
vfh&ae, might be de^^oped for 'disadvantaged' young people 

The mc8t important outcome is that no educational program should be 
based on the assumption that young pe(^)le (at secondary schools) are gener- 
nlly wSLUsig and opm recipients of learning packages devised by educational 
pGlkry-makers or even school-based committees. As has been found in other 
iresearch projects OVright et aL 1978, Schoob Commission 1980), most 
youTi^ people to whom we have spoken have fairly well developed ideas 
aboat what they expect of school in a general sense and a well developed 
critiiq ie of their schooling. This is much mem than a concern with 'activity- 
based* programs or instrumental learning; it is a set of concerns that in- 

the quality of relationships established within the school both among 
young people themselves and between teachers and students; 

(b) an approach to decision-making that is essentially democratic allow- 
ing anybody to be involved as th^ wish; 

(c) the development of intellectual and practical skills in a context which 
engages with the experiences of students and enables them to see the 
relationship between school activities and 'real life'; 

(d) a priority on obtaining an adequate livelihood and being established 
and accepted as adult members of society. 

Theze have been several statements about schooling in recent years 
(Schools Commission 1980, 1981), which offer a framework for organisa- 
tions which, if implemented, would meet some at least of these concerns. 
In terms of curriculum or program planning, our research would suggest 
that the interests and ctmcems of young people, especially those in working- 
class schools and the circumstances under which th^ Uve, should be cen- 
tral. This implies a curriculum process in which the initial activities would 
be structured so as to enable students to articulate their concerns and to 
recognise that th^ will be taken seriously. Through an examination of the 
skills and content areas which are implicit within these initial concerns, a 
process would be est ^blished which extended the students' focus to broader 
areas of concent 

It is in this regard that a relational analysis of class and gender is pai^ 
ticularly important. In the first place, it indicates the inadequacy of a cur- 
riculum or program which purports to deal with one dimension of students' 
experience and social position, without recognising or considering other 
aspects of that experience. Secondly, it draws attention to the conflict of 
interests that emerges from the social divisions within society, manifest 
even simply at the level of environmental differences between one neigh- 
bourhood and another, or in the apparent contrast between work and home 
This raises the question of power and how it is that a structure of privilege 
and inequality has been produced and maintained. In the third place, a rela- 
tional analysis shifts the focus from individual attainments or deficiencies 
to establishing a priority on collective circumstances and action. The con- 
cern with both inequality and livelihood goes well beyond the achievements 
of individuals; it is a question of how social structures and processes present- 
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ly advance the intenistts of particular groups of students, over and against 
otbera. Finally, a rdational analysis hdps to draw our attention to the con- 
trasting practicd and cultural strengths, as weU as the weaki^^ 
different groups within the society possess. We would suggest that this is 
of direct idevance f (Mr schods in that the starting point for educational ac- 
tivities should be to enhance and develop the positive qualities and 
strengths which students bring, whilst at the same time <M«^wg to expose 
azid amdimte those aspects which can be personaDy or culturally des- 
tructive. 

An inevitable outcome of this approach to curriculum planning would be 
quite significant diffeiences in the type of program developed with differ^ 
ent groups of studenta 1 1 would seem to us that this is an inevitable out- 
come of an educational process in which students' concerns are taken 
serio^y and school-based dedfflon makiiig involving teachers, pa 
students, is espoused However, the objective of educational equality also 
requires that publicly funded education should enable all students to pai^ 
tidpate effectively in the broader pditical and economic spheres of the 
society. 

This raises the quration of common outcomes: What are the outcomes 
bom schooling that all students should have achieved? This is not a new 
question, as it was implicit in the matters discussed in the Schools Com- 
mission Study on 15 and 16 year olds (Schools Conunission). However, we 
would suggest that a focus on common outcomes for all students would 
centre attention much more directly on the issue of social equality, not sim- 
ply educational equality. Clearly, the conunon outcomes would include some 
of the concons already given a high priority within schooling: communi- 
cation and techiucal skflls, social and pditicd awareness and aoocess t^ 
tive and expressive arts. Furthermore, we would advocate that a central 
component of a statement of common outcomes wrald be a guarantee that 
all young people would he . ^ access to a reasonable and adequate livdihood. 

How can educational programs deal meaningfully with the question of 
livelihood? A debate about economic developments, the future of paid em- 
ployment and the distribution of wealth has been developing rapidly in re- 
cent years (see; for example, Crough et aL 1980 and Jones 1982). Much of 
this debate involves issues and strug^es that go well beyond the sphere 
of education. Yet, the school-leavers of 1990 are about to enter secondary 
schools now. Already some schods are inifa'fltfng projects which ato directly 
concerned with the question of livelihood. Four examples can be given: 

(a) community based research. In Victoria at least, there has been consider 
able interest in involving students in community based research 
prqject& The topic of research has varied from schod to schod, Lat there 
has been a consistent emphasis on studying local social issues, includ- 
ing the decline of existing areas of employment and the prospects for 
new types of paid jobs to be established. In some cases this has culmi- 
nated in the production of reports which have been presented to govern- 
ment departments; 

(b) employment initiatives programs. The Emplo3rment Initiatives Pro- 
gram in Victoria (now replaced by Commonwealth programs) has ena- 
bled some schools to obtain funding for projects which allow them to 
provide paid en]^>Ioyment far school leavers and other local, unemployed 
people These projects usually involve a training component in which 
students can participate; 

(c) productive enterprise Some schools have encouraged their students tc 
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develop the skills, f^*^^ and ocgaiusation necessiny for them to pro- 
vide goods ami services to coomiumty groiq», othor scho<^ 
lie at large. These projects have tended to focus on activities such as 
reCTea tiCTl, printing, rliiMnttw, ratprmg and craftfl of one sort of another 
<d) oHipentive&Ariang out of these projects, these has been some 

in the prospect that a schodniig^ either devdopdoee links with neigj^ 
bourhood woric co-operatives, or perluq^ even establish a co-operative 
that would be linked directly with the school itsdil 
Each of these types <rf activities dearly raises many questions. However, 
we believe that they are useful examples of {nrograms which should be con- 
sidered. Each is deariy oriented towards the issue of how young people are 
to obtain a bvelihoodL given the existing process of change in social and eco- 
nomic structures. 

Condiasion 

Sodal division is a persistent feature of Australian sodety, with severe con- 
sequences for those who happen to be on the receiving end of material and 
sodal exploitation. Concern about social division and the prospects for 
educational equality have been coitral to debates in the education arena 
for the past decade, yet little progress has been made in altering the estab- 
lished patterns of educational outcomes. The present sodal and economic 
crisis adds to the urgency with which these issues need to be confaonted. 
We hope that the analjrtic framework outlined h^ and the recasting of 
the agenda which it implies, will contribute to more effective action on 
specific issues aHfedbag the organisation of schooling and the treatment 
of students, and to ih^ develc^ment of programs which will promote so- 
cicU equality and acce^ for all young people to an adequate livelihood. 

Notes 

1 We owe a considerable debt to our colleagues with whom v» have worked 
over the last two years, espedaOy Dwyer, SaOy In^^con and Robyn 
MaxweU. 

2 See, for example, the reports of the Poverty Conrniission ( 1975). Martin 
(1978), Connell et aL (1982) and the GalbaUy Report (1978). 

3 Some examines of programs designed to counter sexism in Victoria are: 
Equal Opportunity Project (BRUSEC); Gippsland Career Opportuni- 
ty for Girls Project; Girls Apprenticeship Programme 

4 There are dear links between this and the matters discussed by Sennett 
& Cobb (1973) and Rubin (1976). 

5 For our purposes he<ne^ we characterise patriarchal sodety as one in which 
masculine experience forms the basis of public/formal knowledge and 
practice and in which women are systematically discriminated against 
on the basis of their gender. Capitalist society, we characterise as one 
in which the means of production are contrdled by a small group and 
where the majority of the population rely on the sale of their labour power 
to gain a livelihood. 
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